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Special Announcement 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL DIRECTORY of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
will be published in January, 1958. The purpose of the ANNUAL DIRECTORY 
is to bring together significant reference materials important to ministers, 
counselors, clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, general physicians, and all 
workers in the field of human behavior. 


A section of the ANNUAL DIRECTORY will again contain a listing, de- 
scription, and evaluation by Samuel Southard, Professor of Pastoral Care, The 
Institute of Religion, Texas Medical Center, Houston, Texas, of significant 
books published recently which are particularly relevant to the minister and 
pastoral counselor. 


In addition, the ANNUAL DIRECTORY will contain a complete listing 
of clinical training resources in pastoral psychology in theological seminaries, 
as well as a listing of new seminars, lectures, and special institutes planned 
by individual churches and city councils of churches during the year of 1958 
in the area of mental health, pastoral counseling, the relationship of psychology 
and religion, etc.; also a listing of counseling services under such auspices. 
This part of the ANNUAL DIRECTORY will be compiled for PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY by the Department of Pastoral Services of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


As in the past, we again will publish in the ANNUAL DIRECTORY a 
number of other significant reference materials which will be of particular 
value to the minister, among them, a Directory of private psychiatric hospitals 
and sanitariums, listed by city and state. The ANNUAL DIRECTORY will also 
contain a significant article discussing and interpreting the status of commit- 
ment procedures to mental hospitals in the United States by an outstanding 
authority. 


The ANNUAL Directory will be sent at no extra cost to our subscribers as 
the regular January issue. Additional individual issues may be ordered at $1.00. 
Special quantity prices for theological schools and seminaries, mental health 
associations, and other institutions, will be as follows: 


$1.00 per copy 

5 to 24 copies ............ $0.75 per copy 
100 or more copies .......... $0.50 per copy 


PasToRAL PsYCHOLOCY 
Great Neck, New York 


Please enter (our) (my) order for ...... copies of the January, 1958 
AnnuaL Directory of Pastorat Psycuovocy at $........ per copy. Check 
enclosed (1) Bill when shipped. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Meaning 


of Persons 


BY 


PAUL TOURNIER, M.D. 


A perceptive new book by a 
Swiss psychiatrist in which the 
reader is allowed to join the 
author as he counsels his pa- 
tients, watch the developing re- 
lation between doctor and pa- 
tient, and share in the doctor’s 
after-office thoughts on the inti- 
mate interviews. 


Dr. Tournier’s two main 
insights are: 


@ |. Man is both person and 
personage—the person being 
real, a creation of God, and the 
personage being the artificial 
product of culture, the sum of 
roles we play in ordinary activi- 
ty. 

@ 2. The authentic person 
cannot be revealed by science 
or even introspection, but only 
through living dialogue between 
man and man, and man and 
God. 


It is this latter conclusion that 
distinguishes THE MEANING 
OF PERSONS from most works 
in this field, since the author 
does not argue the merits of 
religion, but shows how neces- 
sary a living relation with God 
is to emotional health. 


An important book for anyone 
who is responsible for the guid- 
ance of others. 


At your bookseller $3.75 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


| 


December 


DIRECTORY 

I am compiling a descriptive directory of 
hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, and other facili- 
ties. both public and private, for adult emo- 
tionally disturbed and mentally retarded. In 
format the volume will somewhat resemble 


the Directory for Exceptional Children, 
which I edited. 

Will readers of this periodical kindly 
write me about facilities in their com 
munities, giving for each the complete name, 
address, and name of director ? 

E. Netson Hayes 
11 Savoy Rd. 


S. Hamilton, Massachusetts 


OUR EVANGELISM ISSUE 

Once in a while, something comes to our 
hands which seems to open many doors on 
which we have been knocking for some time. 
Every serious student of Pastoral Care has 
been conscious of the conflict which is felt 
to be going on between “Evangelism” an 
“Counseling” or “Pastoral Care.” Likewise, 
he has felt this need not be, and that some- 
where the door of mutual interest and sup 
port would be opened. 

I believe this door has been opened by 
the authors of the issue on Evangelism and 
Pastoral Psychology. So impressed were we 


—the members of the Ohio Area Commis 


sion on Pastoral Care—that we feel one 
the greatest services we can render is to in- 
troduce the ministers of our area to this 
handling of the subject so near to our hearts 
and so deep in our concerns. j 

We feel reasonably certain that those 0 
you who will read these articles, will cor 
cur in our judgment not only about these a 
ticles, but in the effectiveness with which 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY deals with all the # 
terests of the Ministry. 

The Ohio Commission on Pastoral Gat 
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1957 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


sincerely recommends this magazine as one 
of the most helpful tools at our command. 
You will be happy you subscribed. The 
Evangelism materials alone are worth the 
annual cost. 

Cart T. Prerson 

Chairman, Ohio Area 

Commission on Pastoral Care 

The above are abstracts from a letter 

sent out by Dr. Pierson to the ministers 
of the Ohio Area, Methodist Church, in the 
name of the Ohio Area Commission on Pas- 
toral Care.—Ed. 


BOOK CLUB 

I have enjoyed the great work you have 
done since I first became a member of 
your club. Time will only tell just how much 
your club has meant to me. I wish you the 
best in the future and hope you continue to 
fight the cause for truth as we search for 
the solution to the plight of man. 


Irspy R. SHERRILL 
Los Angeles, California 


I never realized that anything could be 
so inspirational. These books will remain a 
treasure to my personal library. Thank you. 

Frep BENTON, Jr. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


I belong to five book clubs (some for min- 
isters, some for psychologists), but I con- 
sider Pastoral Psychology Book Club the 
best and most consistently good all ’round 
club of the lot. I enjoy nearly all your selec- 
tions. Especially would I like to see more 
selections by Erich Fromm. The Art of 
Loving was superb. 

Rev. Roy F. Ossorne, Jr. 

Church of Christ 

San Leandro, California 


PP. ONE OF THE BEST 
May I say that PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY is 
one of the best journals in the whole area 
of psychology, psychiatry, and religion. I 
have always felt that you maintained a fine 
balance. Your articles are relevant and help- 
ul. You do not seem to limit yourself to 


the “doctor-patient” relationship; you seem 
to be also concerned with the individual and 
his place in the whole religious community. 
Perry R. WILLIAMS 
Rector of 
Grace Church 


Orange, New Jersey 


Thousands of grateful 
parents testify to the 
value of books by 


FRANK 
HOWARD 
RICHARDSON, 
M.D. 


Just Published 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 
ONLY 
Constructive help on the prob- 
lem of teen-age marriages. 
“Dealing with the various im- 
portant aspects with which the 
teen-ager is generally con- 
cerned, the book should be a 
great help.”—Pastoral Psy- 
chology. $2.95 
FOR BOYS ONLY 
Clear, frank, wholesome an- 
swers to the adolescent boy's 
questions about the mysteries 
of manhood. “Heartily recom- 

mended.” —A.M.A. Journal. 
$2.95 


FOR GIRLS ONLY 
Clear, frank talks with adoles- 
cent girls on the physical and 
emotional aspects of woman- 
hood. “Highly recommended.” 
—Pastoral Psychology. $2.95 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Vere V. Loper 


FE HONOR this month the minister, for the past eighteen 
years, of the First Congregational Church of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. His contribution to his own city was well symbolized ten 
years ago, when Berkeley awarded him the Benjamin Ida Wheel 
er Award as the city’s most useful citizen. The Award is defined 
in terms of usefulness to city, state, nation, or humanity; and when 
presented to Vere Loper, it was noted that he had won it in all four 
classifications. 


He has also been nationally prominent. He served a term in 1950- 
1952 as Moderator of the General Council of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. Currently he is President of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. In one year he was author 
of the “Fellowship of Prayer.” He is well known, locally and na 
tionally, as a preacher. All his pastorates—in Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and Denver—as well as the present one in Berkeley, have been neat 
university centers. Vere Loper has a special capacity for com- 
municating the gospel to inquiring minds. 


A graduate of Grinnell College and of the Yale University 
Divinity School, he was an artillery officer in World War I before 
entering the ministry. In his theological edit 
cation and early ministry, he had virtually m0 


Th WAN training in pastoral psychology. In the eatly 
( EAL thirties, however, while in Denver, he became 


"| th M disturbed over the problem of mental illnes 


both in its severe and its milder manifeste 

tions. Feeling himself inadequate in relation 
V) \ T ll to such people, he sought the wise counsel 
the great psychiatric educator and _ clinicial, 


(Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


The Shepherds’ Fear 


N the night Jesus was born, Luke 

wrote, there was a group of shep- 
herds watching their flock. The angel 
of the Lord came to the shepherds, so 
that “the glory of the Lord shone 
around them.” They were, as_ the 
Revised Standard Version puts _ it, 
“filled with fear.” Apparently the angel 
agreed with this diagnosis, for his first 
words were, “Be not afraid.” 

This was good news, continued the 
angel, of “great joy.” A savior had 
been born who was Christ the Lord. 
The shepherds could find the baby, 
he added, in a manger. Perhaps the 
angel’s directions were more specific ; 
lor the shepherds had no trouble find- 
ing the manger. Before he disap- 
peared, the angel was joined by “a 
multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God and saying, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest and on earth peace among 
men with whom he is pleased.’” The 


shepherds are not reported as being 
afraid of this great chorus. 

After the shepherds had seen the 
child, they testified far and wide about 
him and their understanding of what 
he meant. Then they returned to their 
field, “glorifying and praising God for 
all they had heard and seen.” Again 
no fear. 

How are we to understand the shep- 
herds’ fear, and the disappearance of 
that fear? Was the fear a simple re- 
sult of encounter with the unusual in 
the form of the angel? Was its dis- 
appearance mere credulity in the face 
of the angel’s authority? 

If the fear arose from contact with 
the unusual, then why did it not in- 
crease when the even more unusual 
heavenly host appeared? Was the fear 
merely alarm, rapidly set aside upon 
the angel’s explanation that joy and 
not sorrow would follow the savior’s 
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1e early 
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birth? If this were true, why did the 
shepherds go to the manger? Did they 
not have enough signs already? Did 
some skepticism remain, so that they 
had to see with their own eyes before 
they would accept the angel’s inter- 
pretation? Was it the commonplace 
character of the stable and manger that 
dissipated their fear? In that case, 
why did they proclaim the tidings of 
great joy and return home praising 
God? 

All such explanations are inade- 
quate, for they make of “fear” too 
superficial and too emotional a thing. 
What Luke is trying to suggest to us 
is closer to what we now mean by the 
words “awe” and “reverence.” These 
words do not fully connote the en- 
counter with the “holy,” which Rudolf 
Otto has described as the mysterium 
tremendum that is at the same time 
fascinans. It is overwhelming not in 
the sense that it is a bit more power- 
ful than something else but in that it 
impresses us as powerful in an utterly 
unique way. To be sure it is myster- 
ium also. It is partly hidden. The 
shepherds saw the rays of the glory 
rather than the glory itself. The holy is 
also fascinans. It lures, beckons, and 
attracts, also in a unique way. The 
shepherds did not call a meeting and 
vote about the trip to the manger. 
Once the holy was really encountered, 
two things had to follow. It had to be 
pursued, and it had to be respected— 
in ways of pursuit and respect tran- 
scending anything previously exper- 
ienced. 

At this point Luke’s story is a joy- 
ful one, and he puts a twist upon the 
encounter with the holy. The tidings 
are of joy, a savior is born, and joy 
shall be to all people. But this expected 
happy outcome of the encounter with 
the holy does not cut it down to size 
so to speak, so that awe, reverence, 


mystery, magnificence, and fascinans 
may disappear. All these remain. The 
holy beckons and one must follow. It 
is lifted far above the heavens, and one 
has no illusion of controlling it or 
even of knowing it in itself. In this 
properly ambivalent response the little 
fear, the human but superficial fear, 
the fear distrusting the holy because it 
may not meet our expectations, <isap- 
pears. It is not put aside but is swal- 
lowed up. 

There is always a temptation to in- 
terpret the Christmas story as if it 
showed a change in God’s character. 
From such a viewpoint, Luke’s ac- 
count of the shepherds’ fear would 
have a very different meaning from 
what we have suggested. According to 
that view, the shepherds would have 
fear and with some justice, for had not 
the holy God been against them and 
their people at times? On being re- 
assured that the tidings then were 
good, of course they could relax. We 
can almost hear them saying with re- 
lief, “Thank God he’s changed his 
mind.” This is nonsense. Any genuine 
encounter with the holy has its two 
sides. It overwhelms and it lures. It 
is tremendum and fascinans. But the 
shrewdly calculating question, “Is it on 
our side?” completely disappears. 

The tidings of great joy are about 
the holy, about God. God did act at 
this point, we believe, in a new way. 
But the nature and character of God 
did not change. The good news is of 
the joy that comes when the holy God 
is encountered. In Jesus Christ this 
happens in a new way. But the holy 
is not cut down to size. Fear is not 
replaced by fearlessness. Instead feat 
is swallowed up in the new revelation 
of the holy God. So it was for the 
shepherds of Palestine. And for the 
shepherds of today. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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When parents are having difficulty with each 
other. it is not enough to avoid divorce for the 
sake of the children. Unless they can build a 
truly Christian home, they may do the children 
infinite harm by staying together in a quarrel- 
some, bitter relationship to each other. 


Christian Ties Hold Homes Together 


O BE Christian in our home rela- 

tionships is a severe test of the 
authenticity of our faith. Pious words 
and acts in other settings are not sub- 
stitutes for unfaltering expressions of 
the Christian life in our relationships 
with wives and children. Here in the 
fire of daily home experience is tried 
the entire structure of our theology, 
beliefs, and ethical idealism. If the 
home is a place where we do the 
things which our Master commanded, 
we also will be like the wise man who 
built his house upon the rock. Our 
homes will stand amid the floods of 
domestic discord which sweep one 
family out of every three into the di- 
vorce courts. 

Our Christian faith has those assets 
which hold homes together. A major 
opportunity of the Christian minister 
is to help build these Christian ele- 
ments into homes. He uses every re- 
source available to accomplish this end. 
He counsels with young people before 
they are married. He spends many 
hours in marital counseling, trying to 
save imperiled homes. He knows what 
deep tragedy divorce brings. His 
primary efforts are to assist wives and 
husbands to achieve those Christian 
values which not only hold homes to- 


VERE V. LOPER 


Minister of 
lirst Congregational 
Church 
Berkeley, California 


gether but also carry them to their 
highest possibilities. 

Love, transfused with the qualities 
of the Christian life and purged of all 
self-seeking, is the most important con- 
tribution of our faith to the home. To 
physical attraction it adds the spiritu- 
al kinship of two souls for each other. 
They feel closer when they see great 
beauty, listen to lovely music, and 
worship together in the house of God. 
This love does not speak of rights 
and privileges; its concern is to make 
the loved one happy. As the joy you 
bring to another is reflected back into 
your own life, you see with new vivid- 
ness the truth of the teaching of Jesus: 
“For whoever would save his life will 
lose it, and whoever loses his life for 
my sake will find it.” 

In such a home the wife is careful 
of her appearance, knowing that her 
husband takes joy in her attractive- 
ness. When their love for each other 
was young, she thought of each new 
dress in terms of the reaction of her 


| 
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luver to it. If it brought him pleas- 
ure, it was a success. In later life she 
still thinks of her appearance in those 
terms. Bibles keep homes together, but 
red dresses have their importance. 

A wife may be justified in her ex- 
pectation that her husband will dis- 
cipline difficult children when he 
comes home at night. But homes are 
kept together by love—not justice. 
Love will enable her to free herself, 
her home, and the children from the 
day’s confusion and makes the home- 
coming a source of joy to her husband. 


But this must be a two-way street. 
The husband must remember that 
love once inspired him to bring flow- 
ers to his beloved. Perhaps he still 
brings them, but his tokens of love 
will be governed by his growing 
knowledge of what brings joy to her. 
Perhaps a new dress or a jewel on the 
arrival of a baby will speak of the 
depth of his love for her as the mother 
of his child. Though it may be the end 
of a day’s work, he will recognize 
times when his wife needs relief from 
the children and the home. He will be 
sensitive and responsive to her social 
needs, her desire for friends. Though 
their sense of values may differ at 
times, he will help her to achieve some 
of the values which are precious to her. 
In doing this his love will grow. Mean- 
while the wife discovers that the boy 
she married has become a man, calling 
forth affection from her which she did 


The Golden Rule is a guide within 
the home. It is especially important 
when husbands and wives are going 
through difficult experiences. There 
are many of these times in a wom- 
an’s life. The man, too, has days when 
the world becomes hard. The sensi- 
tive wife knows when he is under 
stress, and governs her life accord- 
ingly. Each tries to practice the Gold- 


December 


en Rule, doing for the other in the 
time of stress and strain that which 
they need for themselves in similar 
periods. Thus the ties which hold hus- 
band and wife together grow firm in 
deepening love through the years. 
Love is the one absolute requisite for 
establishing and carrying forward a 
home. Love, which gathers to itself 
the qualities of the Christian life, es- 
tablishes a tie between husband and 
wife which nothing can break. 


HE SECOND Christian tie which 

holds homes together the 
capacity to manage conflict. The basic 
Christian conviction that the nature 
of man includes moral weakness makes 
it inevitable that a person will sin 
against those whom he loves as well 
as against others. This realism is em- 
bodied in the marriage vows. The 
Christian Church asks the bride and 
groom to confront the fact that they 
take each other “for better, for worse.” 
Sometimes radiantly optimistic young 
couples think that their marriage is 
between two perfect persons. I remem- 
ber one groom who asked me to elimi- 
nate this promise from his service. 
When I refused he took his vow with 
sincerity, though with _ reluctance. 
When tragedy came he faltered, but 
his wife, who had not hesitated to take 
him “for better, for worse,” sustainéd 
him. Her love gave him strength when 
he was in deep need. Sometimes we sif 
against those we love not only by ouf 
weaknesses, but by direct injury. 
When this happens, the result in most 
cases is conflict. 

Our first step in resolving conflict i 
to accept the fact that it exists and 
demands Christian resources to ded 
with it. It is a terrible mistake to bufy 
these conflicts. They must be faced # 
soon as possible, privately and dit 
passionately. Otherwise these conflicts 
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confuse and embitter the inner life, and 
endanger the marriage. Persons who 
tolerate quietly the injury which a 
loved one does to them are confirming 
their life partner in weakness. They 
are spoiling him; ultimately they will 
suffer from it. They are endangering 
their own attitudes because some day 
they will have exhausted their loving 
patience with this weakness in the 
person whom they love. They will 
complain, then, about traits in his life 
which they have helped to create. Con- 
flicts come, and when they do, they are 
faced frankly in Christian homes. They 
indicate that the time has come to 
test the sincerity with which husband 
and wife took each other “for bet- 
ter, for worse.” 


The Christian has the humility to 
face the elements of weakness which 
he has brought into his home. When 
an unhappy partner in any marriage 
comes to a minister seeking counsel, 
the counselor is most interested to note 
whether the unhappy one is _ self- 
righteous about the difficulty. Unless 
he (or she) is willing to face what he 
has contributed to the marital difficul- 
ty, time spent in counseling is wasted. 
In the Christian concept we all are 
sinners. Unless each is willing to face 
his guilt, nothing fundamental can be 
done to resolve a eouple’s difficulties. 


Without Christian humility no home 
tan survive. We do not gain humility 
by groveling; we gain it by standing 
a our full height against something 
greater than we are. Humility in its 
highest form demands that we stand 
before the highest reality-——God. The 
thurch is constantly engaged in build- 
ing this value into lives, and without 
it, homes do not survive. People may 
all it by some other name and arrive 
at an approximation by some other 
path, but they cannot dispense with 
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Christian humility without peril to the 
home. 

When the conflict has been faced 
and each is humbly aware of his sin, 
the next quality demanded is that of 
forgiveness. This capacity to forgive 
holds the fate of the home in balance. 
Forgiveness is a spiritual value. for 
which there is daily need. Homes col- 
lapse if either partner lacks the pow- 
er to forgive. It is a quality which God 
both gives and expects. 

But Jesus was not satisfied with a 
life which was merely humble and for- 
giving. He made it clear that his fol- 
lowers must seek reconciliation with 
those who have injured them. This 
ministry of reconciliation is profound- 
ly important in the home. When you 
are injured by a loved one the tend- 
ency is to respond in angry resent- 
ment, or to retire in self-pity, forget- 
ting the charge of the Master, “If any 
one strikes you on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” He calls 
for an act of positive good will to 
counter the blow. If this seems im- 
practical, try to quarrel in your home 
when vour anger is met by a kiss, your 
abuse by a loving gesture, your bitter 
criticism by gentle understanding. 
Conflicts are dissipated before they 
gain a foothold when we obey the 
charge of the Master and respond to 
injury with good will. 

The resources which enable a home 
deal with conflicts are in every 
fundamental instance those which 
come from Christian faith. A husband 
and wife come closer to each other 
when they have been able to use these 
resources to resolve those awful mo- 
ments of separation. Thus they gain 
confidence that their Christian faith 
will enable them to meet other situa- 
tions which may arise. They gradual- 
ly learn to adjust, to handle difficul- 
ties without emotional tirades; 


to 
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wait for quiet moments when their 
Christian attitudes can bring peace. 
They have achieved a higher stability 
in marriage than those who foolishly 
claim they have never had a conflict 
in their home. They have had the good 
sense to face their conflicts and the 
Christian grace to resolve them. 


HE THIRD Christian tie which 
binds homes together is sex placed 
on the Christian level. Sex alone is a 
powerful factor in marriage. When it 
disappears for causes other than age 
and illness, storm flags are flying 
which must be heeded, or the mar- 
riage founders. But sex is capable of 
a penetration and direction from Chris- 
tian forces which makes it a powerful 
factor in holding the home together. 
Our Christian faith enables us to see 
sex as a factor divine in origin—in- 
tended by our Creator to be a part of 
the life of the home. The home is en- 
dangered by every abnormal sex at- 
titude, whether it be a narrow Puritan- 
ism or a libertinism which regards sex 
as something in which no ethical or 
religious standards are concerned. The 
one extreme leads to inhibitions, frus- 
trations, and lack of harmony ; the oth- 
er to a disloyalty and sex promiscuity 
which no normal home can survive. 
The Bible records that sex was 
God’s idea, not man’s. He made us as 
we are—male and female. Jesus car- 
ried this to a higher level. When the 
Pharisees asked him about divorce, he 
replied, “Have you not read that he 
who made them from the beginning 
made them male and female and said, 
‘for this reason a man shall leave his 
father and mother and be joined to 
his wife, and they two shall become 
one?’ So they are no longer two but 
one. What therefore God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 
In its emotional effects sex is so 
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powerful that it simulates love where it 
does not exist and increases it where it 
does. Sex expression outside of the 
home thus becomes extremely dan- 
gerous. It feigns love on a merely 
physical level between two persons 
who do not have enough in common to 
make a success of their home. Sex in- 
side the home not only expresses but 
increases love. The Protestant believes 
that God gave us sex for both of these 
purposes. The Christian home keeps it 
free from the concepts of the gutter as 
something precious and __ beautiful 
which expresses the deep affection of 
two persons for each other. The phy- 
sical bond is not enough to hold two 
unhappy pepole together, but kept in 
Christian spirit, it makes its contribu- 
tion among the other aspects of love to 
the permanence of the home. 


The Protestant agrees with the 
Catholic that the major purpose of 
the home is the coming of children. 
Sex in the Christian setting is de- 
signed for the propagation of the 
human race. While Protestants differ 
from Catholics on birth control, we 
agree with them that something funda- 
mental is lacking in any home where 
there are no children. The instinct of 
parenthood does not need to be frus- 
trated. Children can be adopted. Love 
for children can be sublimated into the 
love for children who are not our own. 


A home without children is always 
in danger. Divorces are much more 
frequent. A couple lacks the great 
values in common which a_ child 
brings: he belongs to both of them; he 
is the fruit of their love for each oth- 
er. They cannot sit in far corners of 
the room, for the cradle has drawn 
them together at the center. It is “our 
child.” How proud and happy are the 
parents when the child inspires appre- 
ciation by his infant charm or his 
mature achievements! When the child 
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is in sorrow, in difficulty, or disgrace, 
the parents share this also and draw 
closer together as they silently suffer 
with their child. All that the child in- 
spires of laughter and tears the par- 
ents know in their own hearts. 

The child holds them together be- 
cause he develops in them the unsel- 
fish impulses and the teamwork which 
lift them to a higher plane spiritually. 
Children bring out the very traits in 
parents which make them better hus- 
bands and wives. There is a level of 
love which a man has for his wife 
which he can attain only as he sees her 
with their child in her arms. There are 
areas of tender concern which a wife 
does not discover in her husband un- 
til she sees him in the traditional tend- 
er, nervous love which precedes the 
birth of their child. When the child 
comes, each sees the other drawing on 
resources which neither knew he had. 
All these factors revealed and drawn 
forth by the children make the home 
more stable and the ties firmer be- 
tween husband and wife. 

When parents are having difficulty 
with each other, it is not enough to 
avoid divorce for the sake of the chil- 
dren. Unless they can build a truly 
Christian home, they may do the chil- 
dren infinite harm by staying togeth- 
er in a quarrelsome, bitter relationship 
to each other. They must create an 
atmosphere of love and cooperation 
which will give the children a real 
chance to grow spiritually. If they can 
do this, they will salvage their love 
for each other; the faint spark will 
glow again. Through a child, God 
leads parents to the highest fulfillment 
of their love for each other. 


HE CHRISTIAN tie which every 
couple needs to bind their home 
together is a common religion. Every- 
thing which a couple can have in com- 
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mon helps to create a closer union in 
any marriage. One of the most impor- 
tant heritages which they can share is 
their religion. It is most powerful 
when it is based on the same church. 
Many studies have shown that religi- 
ous affiliations have important rela- 
tions to divorce. The survey of the 
National Youth Commission, reporting 
divorce percentages by religious 
groups, noted that among the groups 
studied, divorces had come to only 4.6 
per cent of the Jewish homes; 68 
per cent of the Protestant homes; 6.4 
per cent of the Catholic homes; but 
15.2 per cent in mixed homes. The 
Catholic regulation that a Catholic is 
not married in the eyes of the church 
unless a priest has married him, plus 
the requirement that all children born 
to the marriage must be baptized and 
raised solely in the Catholic Church, 
create basic sources of conflict within 
Catholic-Protestant homes. 


The couple with a common religious 
loyalty is bound together before the 
altar of a church whose ministry they 
both respect. If they have been proper- 
ly counseled, their wedding is a high 
moment of their religious life even as 
it is of the love which they have for 
each other. They realize that the tie 
which binds them together comes from 
God through their minister. The serv- 
ice is not merely a legal ceremony, but 
a religious commitment to each other 
in the sight of God and their loved 
ones. Their obligations to each other 
are sacred and binding. 


Sunday by Sunday they go to the 
same place for worship. They grow to- 
gether spiritually as their common 
heritage of Christian faith increases 
with its expression in many aspects of 
their lives. They bring their children to 
the altar to be baptized. They accept 
them as the gift of God and promise 
to train them in the Christian faith. 
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They take sacred vows binding them 
to fulfill the noblest mission God gives 
to anyone—the training of a child to 
love God and his neighbor. They real- 
ize that without the church they can- 
not give their sons and daughters what 
they received as children. They turn 
to the church and to the Christian fel- 
lowship to fulfill their high aspirations 
for their children. Working together 
for their children, they draw together 
in deepening love. 

When hardship and sorrow come in- 
to their lives, they have a church and 
a minister to whom they can turn for 
help. They have the memory of sacred 
vows to steady them: “I, John, take 
thee, Mary, to be my wedded wife, for 
better, for worse, in sickness, and in 
health, until death do us part.’ They 
know that these vows were adminis- 
tered by the church in the faith and 
expectation that they would be ful- 
filled. The minister who married them 
and baptized their children is ready 
to come quickly to their aid in the 
hour of their need. They discover that 
the church is a major factor in their 
ability to be drawn closer together by 
difficulties which might separate those 
without Christian faith. 

Frequently I have had couples ask 
me to make changes in the wedding 
service. Usually I refuse to do this be- 
cause couples need to bind themselves 
by its time-tested vows in humility 
and sincerity. But I have changed the 
service for several couples who said, 
“Please do not use the words, ‘until 


death do us part.’ Say rather that we 
are to be married for eternity.” Their 
Christian faith has given them a full 
realization of the permanence of mar- 
riage. 

As their children grow older, the 
little ones receive their first introduc- 
tion to God as they sit with their fa- 
thers and mothers in God’s House and 
see the heads of parents bowed in 
reverence before Him. For the first 
time, it now comes to them with great 
understanding that their family is a 
part of the larger family of Christ, all 
of whom bow in reverence. before one 
God. 


Their common religious faith gives 
them something by which they can 
live, day by day. They find in it a 
philosophy to fix major objectives in 
life. Christ gives them ethical stand- 
ards to guide their moral ideals. When 
they have sincerely entered into the 
fullness of Christ, they have a deep- 
ening respect for each other as they 
work towards the same goals of life. 
Each step of the way reveals the im- 
portance of some fundamental Chris- 
tian value to daily life in the home. As 
they succeed in building a Christian 
home, their love for each other grows 
through the years. As they grow old 
er, spiritual ties have so increased that 
the love which they brought to the al- 
tar in youth is but a faint suggestion 
of the love which they now have for 
each other as they face the sunset te 
gether. 


Marriage 


[‘ IS life in community of two persons of different sexes, a community which 

is complete, based upon the natural foundation of sex love, but only fulfilled 
in the recognition of the fact that by divine appointment they belong to each 
other; through whose created distinctiveness the Creator maintains the human 
race, and through which the sex nature of man, which is disposed for community, 
can and should realize its personal character—Emu. Brunner, Divine Impera- 
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This essay arises from an overmastering concern 
to bring together two parallel endeavors: a liv- 
ing religion of the Holy Spirit with a recent 
movement in therapeutic counseling which has 
arisen from a deep respect for the human spirit. 


The Ministry 


Editor's Note. Carol Murphy has studied 
counseling intensively with Dr. Carroll Wise 
at Garrett Biblical Institute, and at Syra- 
cuse University with Dr. Arthur W. Combs, 
and religious philosophy at Pendle Hill, a 
Quaker adult study center. 

This article is a reprint of a pamphlet by 
the same name published by Pendle Hill 
Publications at Wallingford, Pennsylvania. 
This excellent pamphlet has long been out 
of print, and we publish it now in order tu 
make it available again to our ministers. 

Miss Murphy is also the author of 7Vhe 
Examined Life and Religion and Mental 
Illness. 


ERHAPS one day you are having 

a talk with a young person who 
seems at once to be under some 
urgency and some constraint. He be- 
gins speaking of some minor problem. 
Finally, he turns anxious eyes to you. 
“Could I talk to you about myself?” 
he asks timidly. “I know you have a 
teligious faith and maybe that’s what 
Ineed ... I, uh, well, I’m worried. 
I get so tense about little things. I 
guess I feel inadequate ; I wish I knew 
why. Maybe I’m losing my faith or my 
grip on life, or something.” Or _ per- 
haps a grief-stricken friend of yours 
lifts an anguished face to cry out: 
“How can you go on prating about a 
good God, when life is so miserable? 
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What have I done that this should hap- 
pen to me? What have I left to live 
for?” 

This inner unhappiness and reaching 
out for help may make you, as the one 
appealed to, feel equally helpless. As 
a religious believer, you will ask your- 
self whether religion does not have 
some office of mercy here. Does not 
salvation of the soul include release 
from anxiety and meaninglessness? 
Yet in the moment that you are con- 
fronted with need, you may grope in 
vain for a principle to guide your own 
response, or a means of carrying out 
your good intentions. You may have 
heard that giving advice is now con- 
sidered old-fashioned and futile; or 
you may fear that giving your sym- 
pathy will embroil you in a wearisome 
entanglement with some pitifully un- 
attractive neurotic. You may feel you 
have a Christian “duty” to help; but 
what does it mean to “help” some- 
one? Does it mean giving him what he 
thinks he needs, or giving him what 
you think is good for him? Can one 
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ever give another such intangibles as 
spiritual strength or renewed faith? 
Suppose you are dealing with a case of 
mental illness? Perhaps anything you 
say may be the wrong thing! You may 
conclude that this sort of help can only 
be given by experts—guidance coun- 
selors or psychiatrists, as the case may 
be. But the question of the relevance 
of religion will not down. Must the 


regeneration of human lives become 


so much the sole responsibility of sci- 
entific expertise that religion must 
keep hands off its principal task? Does 
not religion have a responsibility to 
find means of making a real difference 


in human lives? And must psychother- 


apy not seek to relate itself to reli- 


gion’s ultimate concern? Let us see if 
religion and psychotherapy do not 
have important things to say to each 


other. 


The results of such a conversation 
between psychotherapy and _ religion 
are of concern not only to would be 
psychotherapists or to the mentally 
distressed, but to the many religious 
workers who wish a clearer definition 
of what really helps people’s minds and 
hearts, and to all who feel challenged 
by psychology to demonstrate that faith 
can make a difference in the everyday 
relationships of life. The following 
pages will not show the reader how to 
become a psychotherapist; they will 
only help him to see the possibility of 
a more delicate and thorough-going co- 
operation with divine love. As used 
in pastoral care, this co-cperation is 
the ministry of counseling : but its basic 
principles can be embodied in various 
ways in the practice of every religious 
vocation. Each of us must determine 
for himself how he will use the spirit 
of counseling in his own work. 


The Promise of Religion 


The reader of the New Testament 
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finds there great promises of the trans- 
formation of personality that was ex- 
pected of Christians. “Therefore, if 
anyone is in Christ, he is a new 
creation. .. .” (II Cor. 5:17. All cita- 
tions RSV.) “You must bom 
anew.” (John 3:7) “Do not be con- 
formed to this world, but be trans- 
formed by the renewal of your mind. 
...” (Rom, 12:2) Paul felt the new 
life within himself: “It is no longer | 
who live, but Christ who lives in me.” 
(Gal. 2:20) Christianity in its alivest 
periods did not conceive of the religi- 
ous way as burdensome moralism but 
as joy and fulfilment, bringing the 
ability to be more than conqueror of 
any earthly circumstances. Those who 
read the writings of the greatest saints 
find there, even amid records of as- 
ceticism and suffering, the same note 
of newness of life and fresh percep- 
tion of the beauty and omnipresence 
of the ultimate value, God. 

Other religions besides Christianity 
have struck the note of fulness of life. 
“We live happily indeed, though we 
call nothing our own! We shall be like 
the bright gods, feeding on happiness!” 
exclaimed a Buddist scripture. Laotzu 
wrote : 


Those who flow as life flows know 

They need no other force; 

They feel no wear, they feel no tear, 

They need no mending, no repair. 
BynNneR, trans.) 


A Zen Buddhist expressed the wor 
der of the new life in these lines: 
How’ wondrously and _ how 
miraculous this! 
I draw water, I carry fuel. 


strange, 


At its highest, religion has called 
on man to enter into a new dimensi0 


of being, and there are few of us in the 
drab world of every day consciousnes 
who could not be allured by a fullet 
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vision of what living can mean for 
those who wholly live as wholly full of 
God. It is this holy joy which is the 
heart of living religion. This is the 
birthright of every human being, 
though ignored by many and rejected 
by those who prefer the comfortable 
discomfort of their neuroses. 


Glowing descriptions, however, do 
not transform personalities of them- 
selves. Indeed, saintly characteristics 
are often erected into a moral law, an 
impossible commandment, a kingdom 
never to be of this world, rather than 
a life and power made available here 
and now. As a practical way of trans- 
formation Christian tradition has of- 
fered the individual growth through 
the loving community. The true 
Church of the saints is the “mystical 
body” of Christ and God’s instrument 
for salvation. In modern terms, this 
means that a personality can grow best 
in an atmosphere of mutual love. Sal- 
vation is not solitary. We are meant to 
be Christs to one another, mediating 
God’s love and understanding, increas- 
ing its power as it is reflected back and 
forth in the Beloved Community. 


Have Christians given this love and 
understanding effectively? We must 
admit that there have been failures as 
well as successes. There has been both 
authoritarian terrorism and_ shiftless 
mediocrity in religion. Many religious 
people have encysted or buried deep 
psychological conflicts and crippling 
spiritual diseases which could have 
been healed by greater self-understand- 
ing than was available. It is also un- 
happily true that there is often ignor- 
ance of the meaning of love—a concept 
central in Christian theology. Partly 
this is because the English language 
makes Christianity share an over- 
worked word with many promiscuous 
meanings. But the use of the Greek 
agape is very little help to those who 
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have not felt the reality of divine love 
and have nothing to go by save the 
wrangles of theologians. To discover 
the nature of love we must go to those 
who actually give love, and describe 
what they do and with what results. 
The many people within the churches 
who are mediating love are now being 
joined by psychotherapists who are 
learning to transform personalities in 
a consistent and systematic manner. If 
we believe that transformation is a 
work of God’s love, we will expect to 
find in psychotherapy more evidence 
of the nature and power of love. 


The Contribution of Psychotherapy 


Many useful endeavors have been 
made to alleviate the world’s distresses 
by altering this or that circumstance 
in the environment. Psychotherapy 
represents an approach to these dis- 
tresses which is more in accord with 
the central effort of religion. Psy- 
chotherapists have found that they 
can best deal with a personal prob- 
lem not by attacking it directly but by 
transforming the person who has the 
problem. The problem then either dis- 
appears or is itself transformed into a 
solvable form. Religion and therapy, 
then, attack the world’s ills primarily, 
though not exclusively, by the inward 
route. 

Psychotherapy, as a growing  sci- 
ence, displays trends which are im- 
portant but have not reached comple- 
tion. Two trends are significant in the 
present connection. One is the change 
from the medical outlook on mental 
illness as an alien disease treated by 
the knowledge of the physician, to an 
educational outlook. Therapy is a kind 
of learning, and learning is something 
that goes on primarily in the mind of 
the learner. What the therapist-teach- 
er is expected to contribute varies with 
different theories of learning. He may 
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offer coaching in a new set of condi- 
tioned responses, or he may believe in 
giving his “student” the greatest de- 
gree of freedom to reach his own in- 
sights and see himself and his behavior 
more clearly. 


The other trend that deserves men- 
tion is the growing realization by psy- 
chologists that “adjustment” is an in- 
adequate goal for therapy. Mental 


health is more than docility to folk- 


ways. Until now, psychology has stud- 
ied mental health less than it has 
mental illness. However, one impor- 
tant study of the supremely sane has 
been made by Dr. A. H. Maslow. He 
finds such people to have the same 
qualities of lovingkindness and mysti- 
cal consciousness that are found 
among the saints. They are also truly 
at ease with themselves, willing to be 
unconventional, able to tolerate the un- 
known without fear, and in possession 
of an ever-fresh appreciation of every- 
day life. He calls them “self-actualiz- 
ing,” because they are motivated not 
by seeking for what they lack, but by 
an overflow of inward sufficiency. 
Therapists must raise their sights, 
therefore ; but being wise psychologists 
they are not likely to make the moral- 
ist’s mistake of turning the fruits of the 
Spirit into a burden of guilt. Thera- 
pists are learning to trust the process 
of therapy to lead their patients into 
undiscovered wholeness of life, rather 
than to stop short at any specific goal. 


When the psychotherapist confronts 
his patient, therefore, he brings with 
him a single-minded concentration on 
the inner springs of his patient's per- 
sonality, and a faith that this person- 
ality can and will learn to live more ef- 
fectively and happily if given a chance. 
This chance comes when the therapist 
offers a relationship of consistent un- 
derstanding and acceptance. “Accep- 
tance” is a term which requires a sec- 
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ond look. It means, for one thing, an 
absence of either approval or disap- 
proval. Most of us, and especially those 
in mental distress, have tried to live in 
conformity to the moral likes and dis- 
likes of others, so that we have lost the 
ability to know and to live our own 
spontaneous selves. Since therapy re- 
quires the discovery of what one’s self 
really is, the therapist must offer his 
patient an unwavering respect without 
threat of withdrawal or hope of favor. 
As one person phrased it to his coun- 
selor : “But you were always there, like 
a firm rock which I beat upon to no 
avail and which merely said, ‘I love 
you.” (Rogers, Client Centered 
Therapy, p. 169) Religious people will 
recognize here the astringent feel of 
true prayer—the feeling that one has 
received forgiveness, not favors. 

Thus, through psychology’s discov- 
ery of the therapeutic attitude, we have 
come to a closer definition and descrip- 
tion of agape, the creative love of God 
—the Love which is God. Where eros- 
love seeks to satisfy emotional hunger, 
and philia can exist only in social like- 
mindedness, agape does not have to be 
deserved, and gives freedom to the 
loved one to become what he inwardly 
is. Here we find also the answer to 
the question: what is the place of God 
in counseling? If God is Love, he is 
present in this relationship of thera- 
peutic love as its very source and 
ground. 


As long as we keep focused on the 
actual relationship and the working of 
love, the path of the religious person 
seems clear; but when we survey the 
many psychological theories it is easy 
to become bewildered and discouraged. 
So much psychoanalytical theorizing 
seems (like some theologies) to pro- 
ceed from a contempt for men rather 
than love for them. Also, much of this 
thinking is underlaid by a second-hand 
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materialistic philosophy. No wonder 
the religious man doubts that divine 
guidance could ever come from such a 
source. The religious man will look for 
a theory which proceeds from a rever- 
ence for the spirit of man and makes 
no unexamined and outworn assump- 
tions about ultimate reality. 


Nondirective Therapy 


It will be helpful to describe and 
explain one method of therapy which, 
more than other systems, appears to 
rely on the process that goes on in 
therapy when the counselor does his 
utmost to provide freedom and accept- 
ance. Nearly all schools of thought in 
psychotherapy agree upon the value of 
understanding and acceptance, and 
there is a growing tendency to rely on 
the patient’s ability to reach his own 
insights when thus understood and ac- 
cepted. But in the records of actual in- 
terviews one finds a greater or lesser 
measure of suggestion, interpretation, 
approval and warning, which often 
succeeds in making the patient feel in- 
ferior to the all-wise therapist and de- 
pendent upon him. While therapists 
of every kind become more and more 
at one in their practice of understand- 
ing acceptance as they become more 
skilled, the various kinds of therapists 
differ in the amount of responsibility 
they assume for the direction of their 
patients. When one examines most hu- 
man relationships, one is astonished 
at the amount of subtle pressure and 
threat unconsciously employed therein, 
and the extent to which one person’s 
goals are made normative for anoth- 
er. There is usually less of this in 
therapy, but some is often present. 
The merit of the sort of psychotherapy 
now to be described is the sensitivity 
to these intangibles that it creates in 
its practitioners. The therapy is dis- 
tinctive in its consistency of method, 


which avoids anything that leads or 
manipulates or takes responsibility for 
anyone else’s behavior. this 
quality is derived its name of “non- 
directive.” 

Consistency in this kind of thera- 
peutic attitude is difficult to maintain. 
At every turn there are temptations to 
abandon the basic attitude for some- 
thing seemingly more expedient. The 
therapeutic spirit, like a living paci- 
fism, is not so much a blanket rule 
blindly applied, as it is a series of 
daily decisions in favor of love rather 
than any form of coercion. There is a 
growing awareness that at every turn 
of the road the power of agape con- 
tinues to be relevant to the unfolding 
situation. Perhaps the greatest barrier 
to consistency in attitude is the tend- 
ency in the counselor to set a specific 
goal for the patient in therapy, toward 
which the patient is to be manipulated. 
Even the desire to “help” people may 
subtly involve a feeling of superiority 
over the one who is supposed to need 
help. When John Woolman visited the 
Indians, he was concerned to “feel and 
understand their life and the spirit 
they live in, if haply I might receive 
some instruction from them.” It is this 
attitude of humble willingness to be 
taught as well as to teach, to be guided 
rather than to guide, which is the foun- 
dation of an_ consistently loving 
therapy 

In practice, this steady aim toward 
an atmosphere of respect and freedom 
means that the nondirective counselor 
offers neither interpretations nor am- 
biguous silence. He tries to understand 
step by step along with his client, 
sensing what his client is feeling. And 
the therapist lets his client know that 
he is sensing these feelings by voicing 
them so that the client too becomes 
more and more aware of the flow of 
feeling within him. For example, this 
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brief dialogue shows how a counsel- 
ing interview might proceed : 

Client: I’ve thought it all over, and 
while I know it’s a pity to miss the 
rest of the term, I guess I’d really bet- 
ter go home. That’s more important 
now. 

Counselor: There’s something to be 
said on both sides, but there are more 
reasons for going home, is that it? 

Client: Yes. This has been moiling 
around in me for several days, and I 
just had to come to some decision. 

Counselor: You felt you had to take 
action one way or the other? 

Client: Yes. I certainly feel better 
now that I’ve settled what to do. 

Counselor : It’s a relief to you? 

Client: Yes. 


S HE learns to look at his real 

feelings the client grows in self- 
knowledge. He becomes able to trust 
his own experience and take respon- 
sibility for revising his system of val- 
ues. The therapist’s task is to climb 
into his client’s private world, as it 
were, and look through his client’s 
eyes—an experience of sharing that 
for a sensitive therapist must surely 
become an experience almost of mysti- 
cal union. And the client often shares 
something of the counselor’s percep- 
tions as well. One client reports both 
these experiences: “Perhaps if I were 
to get into your (the counselor’s) per- 
ceptual field and look at myself 
through your eyes I would see some- 
thing more? .. . I do remember some- 
thing of what I saw: I saw a separate 
person—a person you saw and ac- 
cepted as being distinct from yourself, 
with an organization all her own and 
a law of development peculiar to that 
organization. . (Later) No more 
feeling of going into your house. I’m 
at home in my own house now, and 
you’re a very welcome guest. I’m very 
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pleased to show you all over the house, 
even though it’s rather untidy in some 
rooms.” (Quoted in Rogers, Clienj 
Centered Therapy, pp. 90, 114.) 


Thus it is that a simple method of 
“reflecting” and clarifying a client's 
feelings can bridge the gap between 
one mind and another. A critical point 
is reached in such a flow of acceptance 
when the client, as often happens, ap- 
peals directly to the counselor to satis- 
fy a need, or to give advice. A warm- 
hearted counselor may be tempted to 
give the client what he wants, thus 
stepping out of his role to become a 
purveyor. A_ cold-hearted counselor 
may be tempted to tell the client it is 
not good for him to have that or to 
want that, thus stepping out of his role 
to become a judge. Both these ways of 
treating a client make him a child ra- 
ther than an adult. Here the coun- 
selor must be very clear as to what 
his role in therapy is. If he conceives 
of therapy as a learning process, he 
will realize that he cannot further 
learning either by becoming a slave to 
his client or by doing his client’s think- 
ing for him. He will find it possible to 
accept and clarify a need without him- 
self meeting it. He will be able to tell 
his client: “I wouldn’t know how to 
advise you. You are a different person 
from me, with different needs.” In the 
presence of a counselor who is neither 
placating or hostile, the client will re- 
vise the nature of his own demands, 
and realize that the counselor’s agape 
goes to the root of his deepest cesire 
as a human being. 

As experience with therapy prog- 
resses, it is becoming more evident 
that all the labels suggested for this 
sort of counseling are inadequate if 
some measure. “Nondirective” is too 
negative a word to suggest the active 
role of the counselor in centering upon 
the client’s feelings and providing 4 
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distinctive therapeutic climate. “Client- 
centered” does not sufficiently convey 
the element of relationship which is 
vital to therapy. “Self-directive’” has 
heen suggested, but will seem to reli- 
gious people to ignore the more-than- 
self which is involved. The religious, 
in turn, might suggest the terms 
“Spirit-centered,” or “Light-centered,” 
but at the risk of being misunderstood 
by the non-religious. The familiar term 
“nondirective” is the word in most 
common use and is used here for con- 
venience. 


“Seeing is Behaving” 

While nondirective counseling has 
been an outgrowth of study of the ac- 
tual course and outcome of counseling 
interviews, it is not without a theory 
of personality, a conceptual frame 
within which to interpret the experi- 
mental evidence. It is the possession 
of consistent convictions which distin- 
guishes nondirective counseling from 
the collection of various techniques 
used by many therapists and guidance 
counselors. These “eclectic”? methods 
include a “shotgun” technique of try- 
ing many expedients from shock thera- 
py to reassurance, and at the other 
extreme a “wonder drug” approach of 
applying a favorite panacea to all. The 
underlying element of this eclecticism 
is the anxious rush into planless ac- 
tion, the lack of any hypothesis about 
what creates a healing situation. In its 
early days, when it appeared to be 
merely a negation of flexibility in tech- 
nique, nondirective therapy was wide- 
ly accused of the “wonder drug” fal- 
lacy. In reality, researchers in this field 
have been working toward a basic hy- 
pothesis to which techniques must be 
televant, leading to a whole-hearted at- 
titude in therapy which techniques 
spontaneously express. 

Perhaps the best way to understand 
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the new school of thought associated 
with nondirective counseling is to con- 
sider it the opposite of behaviorism. 
Behaviorism is the attempt to reduce 
psychology completely to objective 
terms—those that can be observed ex- 
ternally with no reference to conscious- 
ness. In this it is the child of the great 
dream of nineteenth century science, 
the search for pure, unemotional, ab- 
solute objectivity. This dream began 
to fade when Einstein and his follow- 
ers made measurement of motion rela- 
tive to the point of observation, and 
abolished the a priori Absolute from 
scientific thought. More strictly speak- 
ing, the new science did not so much 
introduce some sort of relativism as re- 
store some neglected factors to its cal- 
culations. A scientific law does not 
only generalize that “All things do 
thus-and-so”; it specifies that “This 
thing under these conditions will do 
thus-and-so.” The older science forgot 
certain of these factors: the presence 
of the observer, the time and the place 
relative to other events or objects in 
the universe. 


The presence of the observer is of 
prime importance to psychology. Part 
of any man’s situation is himself. 
Where it used to be thought that in- 
dividual experience was unreal and 
only atoms and electrons were real, 
now scientists have realized that the 
world of their theories is a hypothetical 
construct whose value lies in its ability 
to provide a common background to 
the individual experiences which alone 
seem real to each of us. The new 
thinking in psychology which incor- 
porates these thoughts is called by the 
formidable name of “phenomenological 
theory.” The theory is really simpler 
than its name, however. Where be- 
haviorism ignores consciousness and 
concentrates on the “outside” world, 
the new theory concentrates on the in- 
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dividual consciousness as_ perceiver, 
and makes no claims concerning the 
nature of “reality.” 

The theory is experimentally based 
on studies of perception; studies de- 
signed to show the ways in which peo- 
ple make their eyes see only what their 
past experience has taught them is 
reasonable to see. The human organ- 
ism is one which must maintain and 
protect itself by means of snap judg- 
ments concerning the meaning of real- 
ity. We meet circumstances already 
“tuned,” so to speak, to certain ex- 
pectancies; we are driven to “make 
sense” of ambiguous clues, and to or- 
ganize what we see in a stable spatial 
framework. When psychologists intro- 
duce a subject into a room with 
subtly distorted proportions, he may 
“see” such weird things as a ball roll- 
ing up-hill, or a face twice life-size at 
the window, because he orients himself 
by his naive trust in the room’s rec- 
tangularity and makes his perceptions 
fit accordingly. Our cultural heritage 
also affects perception. 


As linguists have pointed out, we 
cut up and reassemble the continuity of 
experience in ways taught us by our 
mother tongue. The Eskimo. for exam- 
ple, who has a dozen names for the 
varieties of snow and ice sees his land- 
scape more discriminatingly than we 
can. While “perception” refers primari- 
ly to sight, the term can be extended 
to cover the way we “see”’ a situation or 
a problem. The sense of hearing can be 
included: when we hear a series of 
meaningless vowels, our minds struc- 
ture them into some sort of sense ac- 
cording to our expectations. This 
peculiarity of perception (in the broad- 
er sense) is not only human or cultural, 
but also individual. Perception varies 
with the individual’s mental “set.” As 
you are, so you see, says this theory. 
You bring the context of yourself to all 
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that you see; and as you see, so you 
act, for this personal perspective, or- 
dered by your needs and values, is in 
turn the determinant of your behavior, 
The theory does not neglect behavior 
as an index to what people are feeling 
and thinking, but it has no tendency to 
judge this behavior by another’s per- 
spective. 

A person’s actions must be under- 
stood by the way he sees things. With- 
in its own terms, a person’s behavior 
is understandable; in another’s terms 
it is seen to be irrational or “sick”; 
“judge not that ye be not judged.” If 
we would really understand the mean- 
ing of someone’s. behavior we must 
humbly ask ourselves: “How must he 


feel in order to act as he does? How. 


would I have to be feeling if I were 
to behave like that?” And when we 
undertake to change behavior it is the 
perception of self and situation that 
must be changed. But here we must be 
cautious about changing another's per- 
ception in some desired direction. 
What is my frame of reference that it 
should be superior to yours? Why 
should my wishes control your experi- 
ence? The only test of a field of per- 
ception is its adequacy in the experi- 
ence of its possessor. If you find your 
world, as you see it, inadequate, you 
should be free to improve it by learn- 
ing to perceive more adequately. 
Learning, it should be said, is in 
these terms a process of increasing the 
adequacy and clarity of perception. 
This means being better able to make 
differentiations, just as one studying 
trees is first able to tell an oak from a 
maple, then a black oak from a white 
oak, and then a red oak from a black 
oak. If he is interested and in need of 
these better perceptions, the learner 
does not need to be prodded to learn. 
This does indeed seem a standard- 
less, subjective sort of theory! But if 
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we reject it in these terms, we will 
have failed to understand it properly. 
The new conception of the world to 
which modern thought is moving no 
longer uses the terms “object” and 
“subject.” There is no “object” or 
“subject”; there is one patterned field 
of which both are interdependent poles 
—a field both “objective” and “‘sub- 
jective” at once. In short, “mind” and 
“world” are creative of each other, and 
are no more to be separated from each 
other than the circumference from the 
area of a circle. We are not, therefore, 
dealing with a number of islanded and 
irrational psyches, but with fields open 
to and intersecting with the dynamic 
whole. For psychology the meaning is 
simply this: the personality cannot be 
understood apart from the situation it 
isin, nor can the situation be the same 
without the personality that perceives 
It. 


The Relevance to Religion 


This revolution in thought has im- 
portant bearings on the relevance of 
psychological thinking to religious wis- 
dom. In the first place, it closes the 
supposed gap between “objective” sci- 
ence and the religious attitude of com- 
mitment. Both become existential, in 
both the observer participates to create 
the world he sees—and to be created 
by it. There is no such thing as a pure- 
ly external, dispassionate observer. In 
particular, religion has long denied the 
complete competence of science to un- 
derstand personality from an objective 
viewpoint. Rather it is believed that 
we can only understand another person 
by relating ourselves to him. Now, 
surprisingly, the phenomenological 
theory supports this objection to the 
purely external evaluation of another, 
and calls for knowledge of the person 
through participation in his own inter- 
nal frame of reference. 
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In short, one can know another only 
through agape. It must be added that 
the weight of the older “‘objective” psy- 
chology is so strong that many psy- 
chologists are unable to free themselves 
from it completely to explore the full 
philosophical implications of the new 
way of thought. Psychologists are 
afraid, with some reason, of the word 
“love” as applied to therapy; a num- 
ber are also unaware, and with less 
reason, of the deep insights of religious 
experience. 


The field concept provides for reli- 
gion a consistent and credible way of 
conceiving the immanence of God in 
the human spirit. The statement “I 
live, yet not I...” makes sense in a 
field theory. God and man are not ex- 
clusive entities. God and man are not 
one, and they are also not two. The 
false antithesis—“God is most where 
man is least” is replaced by the truer 
and more incarnational teaching that 
God is most where true man is most. 
The ability of such a theory to provide 
an intelligible way of understanding 
St. Paul’s supreme experience offers 
hope that practice based on the theory 
may be able to show us a practical 
means of attaining fuller religious liv- 
ing for ourselves. Certainly it can offer 
the only sure answer to the prevalent 
but obsolescent humanism of today. 


Here as elsewhere we shall find that 
the newer trend in scientific thinking 
can build a strong philosophical foun- 
dation for the insights that religious 
seers have never been able adequately 
to justify in the terms of older, more 
traditional ways of thinking, whether 
Greek or Hebrew. In philosophy as in 
psychology the way to solve a problem 
is to see it differently, to restate it in 
solvable terms. Of course, in time, still 
wider and more adequate philosophical 
frames of reference will have to be con- 
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structed in order to encompass the fur- 
ther growth of truth. 


Moral Standards 


Are standards of moral or mental 
health abolished by such an apparent- 
ly relativistic theory? This is not at all 
necessary, although drastic revision 
is called for in definition and practice, 
both in religion and in psychology. 
The counselor must give up his search 
for an “objective” interpretation of his 
client by case-history and diagnosis, 
nor can he judge mental “sickness” by 
the degree of difference between his 
client’s views and his own opinion of 
what “reality” is. The counselor can 
only clear the path for the autonomous 
process of reorganization that takes 
place in therapy. A personality is at 
all times seeking for growth and its 
enhancement through learning, unless 
growth is blocked by fear. In therapy, 
when threat is removed, growth and 
learning spontaneously replace rigid 
defensiveness. 


Similarly, the religious man must re- 
place faith in his own opinions or in 
authoritarian doctrine with faith in a 
process—the working of the Holy 
Spirit toward a divine end that lies be- 
yond our cultural horizons. We can 
avoid the false idolatry of cultural 
standards of truth and goodness by 
defining truth as the action of the 
learning process in a free situation, and 
by defining goodness as the process of 
spiritual regeneration in an atmosphere 
of agape love. For, to the religious 
man, the urge to personal growth is 
the power of God working in us. In 
this way we again return to the deep 
truth underlying such statements in the 
New Testament as: “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life,” and “He that 
doeth the Truth cometh to the light.” 
In short, standards must be thought 
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of as dynamic rather than as static, as 
transcending human opinion, not iden- 
tified with any opinion, and uniting 
mankind not by conformity but by free 
reconciliation. 

It is highly significant that those 
who enter into the spirit of nondirec- 
tive therapy become increasingly sen- 
sitive ethically. They may never think 
of themselves as having tender con- 
sciences, and certainly they are increas- 
ingly free of the sort of guilt-ridden 
fear which moralism produces; but 
they possess the best kind of con- 
science—the growing edge of an inner 
consistency which separates them more 
and more from the petty authoritarian 
practices so often taken for granted in 
our society. Nondirective therapists al- 


ready share with the sincere seeker of| 


the Kingdom of Heaven the problem 
of how to be in the “world” yet not of 
it, in brotherhood with all people 
without conforming to majority ways. 


The debate between free will and 
determinism, which has been of impor- 
tance in religious philosophy, can also 
be seen in a new light. It can no longer 
be maintained that a man is deter- 
mined by the environment, or by his 
past conditioning. He is affected only 
by what the environment means fo 
him, and by his own interpretation of 
his memories. Consciousness is no 
longer thought to be a useless by- 
product of a biological mechanism, it 
is restored as an active agent of be- 
havior. Psychologists still maintain 
that they are “determinists,” but sure- 
ly they are so only with a difference. 
For if what we see determines what 
we are, it is equally true that what we 
are determines what we see. The pro- 
cess is obviously circular. We deter- 
mine ourselves by means of our expefi- 
ence. In Alfred Adler’s words: “We 
are self-determined by the meaning 
we give to our own experiences.” 
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It is not always easy to tell what 
thinkers mean by “free-will”; but 
surely self-determination is the only 
philosophically reasonable meaning 
we can give to this phrase, and here we 
have a scientific basis for finding it at 
work in personality. Hence we may ad- 
mit a measure of personal responsibili- 
ty, but without pointing the hostile 
finger of blame. A troubled person 
does not readily perceive his respon- 
sibility in an atmosphere of moral re- 
proach. The concept of “sin’’ (as also 
of “virtue’’) in its emotional aspect, 
does not proceed from agape, but from 
the approval-disapproval attitude of 
moralism which agape supersedes. It 
must also be remembered that an ac- 
tion follows necessarily from the per- 
ception which precedes it. It is the per- 
ception, not the act, with which the 
therapist must deal. We have no direct 
“control” over our actual behavior, but 
we do have a chance to “control” our 
perceptions by yielding ourselves to 
the controlling process of Truth. 


As long as agape is at hand to reor- 
ganize perception, redemption is pos- 
sible. The fact behind the word “sin” 
is that redemption is necessary. The 
only irreparable condition into which 
man could fall would be, as the Gos- 
pels suggest, the inability to alter one’s 
perceptions. When Jesus, accused of 
being possessed by a devil, said that 
mistaking the Spirit of God for a devil 
was the unforgiveable sin, he implied 
the possibility that one might have 
such a rigid perceptual structure as to 
be incapable of seeing new and greater 
values. Now the entrance into the 
Kingdom of Heaven meant for Jesus 
Just such a radical reformulation of 
one’s way of perceiving as the conven- 
tional adult finds almost impossible. 
Hence the relevance of being born 
again. “Behold, I make all things new” 
—new because seen anew. 


The Process of Therapy 


This reorganization of self and per- 
ception takes place in various degrees 
in the course of therapy. From this 
point of view therapy may be thought 
of as the provision of an experience 
that makes it possible for a client to 
clarify his perceptions and become a 
more adequate personality. Psycholo- 
gists are approaching a theory of what 
happens in therapy by applying the 
theory of perception to an individual’s 
perception of his self. One derives this 
concept of the self partly from the 
opinions of others and partly from ex- 
perience of one’s own needs and 
capabilities. The primary experience of 
self is soon overlaid by what others 
teach one about oneself. “Oh. Mary, 
you can’t do that—wait for Mother” ; 
“You're too young to know what to 
do—let me advise you”; “You’re so 
clumsy, dear”; “Father expects you to 
succeed—don’t let him down”; so the 
chorus goes throughout the years. 
Many cases of reading difficulties in 
children are caused by the belief in- 
duced in children that they cannot 
read. They need the faith of others and 
experience of genuine success in read- 
ing in order to improve. 


Similarly, an important part of the 
experience of therapy is learning from 
the attitude of the therapist that one is 
capable of becoming adequate to life. 
Might we not speculate further to ask 
whether the outcome even of physical 
illness is often determined by what the 
patient is taught about his ability to 
cope with the illness? The practice of 
faith-healing might be redeemed from 
the realm of superstition by being re- 
formulated as learning to experience 
and trust unexpected capacities of the 
total psycho-physical organism and of 
the Spirit immanent within it. Such 
faith must, of course, be based on ex- 
perience, not the wishful reliance on 
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capacities that are not there. Workable 
faith is based on insight, not on blind- 
ness. 


The genuine experience of self is 
also affected by the need to be accep- 
table to others by conforming to 
their standards of what the self should 
be, and becoming blind to whatever 
in oneself is not acceptable to them. 
When one tries to meet the terms of a 
conditional love one thus becomes es- 
tranged from one’s own experience. 
Yet not to meet these terms is to run 
the risk of estrangement from other 
people. The experiences of self which 
are denied to awareness nevertheless 
strongly influence emotions and_be- 
havior, and loom upon the mental 
horizon as things fearful and shame- 
ful because they threaten the in- 
adequate idea of the self to which one 
clings. This unacknowledged part of 
the self is fearful because it is feared; 
shameful because it is condemned, and 
irrational because it is not admitted to 
reason. Yet these fearsome energies 
are the material for a wider and truer 
vision of the self—a self-image where 
all is known and all is reconciled. In 
the relatively secure atmosphere of 
therapy, the process of insight clarifies 
and enlarges the idea of the self along 
with all other perceptions. 


This process usually follows a typi- 
cal course. The client comes to thera- 
py with a felt need for more adequacy 
in handling his life—a need which oth- 
ers cannot suggest to him. Either 
covertly or openly he dislikes himself 
and feels on the defensive. In the free- 
dom of therapy he comes to a better 
estimate of his strengths and weakness- 
es; he can bear to see himself more 
completely. After voicing his discour- 
agement and self-dislike, he begins to 
voice his growing self-respect and re- 
spect for others. He also becomes able 
to live by his own first-hand values. 


The insight which brings about this 


redefinition of the self is more than 
merely intellectual understanding— 
the sort of knowledge that usually out- 
runs behavior. 


True insight unites perception with 
the springs of action, and is one with 
what the religious man calls the pow- 
er of faith. The therapist helps the 
work of self-reconcilement by showing 
that he himself is reconciled to all as- 
pects. of the client’s self. The religious 
man would add that this attitude is a 
mediation of the forgiveness of God. 
The unconditional love of God in 
Christ must repair the damage created 
by the conditional “love” of this world, 
and reconcile knowledge of self and 
relationship with others. 


N urging us to know and to rejoice 

in all aspects of the self, psychology 
points to self-development rather than 
self-denial as the way of spiritual 
growth. Does this mean that psy- 
chology gainsays the teaching of reli- 
gion that man must “forget” and 
“lose” his “self” ? The answer depends 
on the meaning of this ambiguous 
word “self.” The self we are to develop 
is the self of our potentialities, the self 
God would have us to be, and which 
his love helps us to become. As St. 
John says, “It does not yet appear 
what we shall be’’; therefore we can- 
not identify this self with the “self” 
we think we are, or the “self” the 
world expects us to be. Such a “self” 
is usually a limited and unrealistic 
idea; it is often a borrowed garment 
or it has been threatened into rigidity, 
when its need for defense thrusts into 
the background any sense of commu- 
nity with other selves. 


This latter is the “self” we must be 
willing to lose or deny in order that we 
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SUREST METHOD OF GETTING 
R MESSAGE “HOME” TO EVERY | 
[BER OF YOUR CONGREGATION 


from the very beginning of Christianity the early Fathers realized 
they must make use of every help available to spread the message 
it beloved Master. While filled with ardor, they were but a mere 
l of men and could not hope to visit all the cities of the world 
preach the Gospel. 
‘int Paul did much to solve their problem by writing his Epistles 
various congregations. These letters were copied and sent to 
churches—they were read again and again. 
While the pastor of today does not have to cover so much territory, 
with other difficulties. He must carry on the business man- 
t of his church, cheer the sick, call on members and prospec- 
members, and take full part in all social and spiritual activities. 
average pastor realizes he needs help. Here is where the Parish 
enters. With this help, the busy pastor can talk to every member 
it flock in his own home—can tell of the work being done, stress 
meds of the parish and strengthen the ties of Christian fellowship. 


A Parish Paper increases church attendance; attracts and holds people; widens the sphere of in- 
oa church and pastor; saves time for the minister; and adds to the church finances. 


F R E E The Parish Paper Manual gives complete information 
regarding local church papers. Send the coupon. 


Send free of charge The Manual, sample 
parish papers, and full particulars regard- 
ing your Standardized Parish Paper Service. 
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we must always be open to further 
growth in directions that may surprise 
us. “Self”-denial must not be self-sup- 
pression—hypocrisy lies in that direc- 
tion. “Self’-denial must be part of true 
self-fulfilment : “He that loseth his life 
shall preserve it.” It must also be re- 
membered that the self is no exclusive 
thing, but a field which interpenetrates 
all perceived reality and which, by the 
process of identification, can be con- 
sciously extended to include other 
selves or all humanity. It is perhaps 
ultimately only a matter of emphasis 
whether we speak of a developing self 
that influences the universe, or of the 
universe developing through its vari- 
ous perceiving aspects. 


Before leaving the topic of therapy 
a word might be said about why non- 
directive therapy says little about the 
Unconscious, or the interpretation of 
dreams and other unconscious sym- 
bols. Religious people whose introduc- 
tion to psychology has been through 
Jungian theories of the Unconscious 
and its symbols will especially miss a 
certain note of depth and mystery. It 
is not so much that nondirective theory 
leaves such things out as that it pre- 
fers different concepts and emphases. 
Where other theories speak of “con- 
scious” and “unconscious” as if they 
were two rooms of a house, this theory 
prefers to speak of experience being in 
“figure” or “ground,” admitted to, or 
denied, awareness, openly or distorted- 
ly symbolized, differentiated or undif- 
ferentiated. 


A personality has one focus of at- 
tention, acting selectively to maintain 
self-consistency. This newer theory 
would agree with Freud and Jung that 
what is denied must be brought to 
awareness, and it would agree with 
Jung that a person’s total experience of 
himself and his world has a more than 
individual outreach and a self-organ- 
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izing capacity which is not furthered 
by conscious calculation and manipula- 
tion. When it comes to bringing into 
awareness more of this experience, the 
nondirective method prefers to leave 
each person to the growing awareness 
of the meaning of his own symbols, 
Denied experience speaks to us in dis- 
guise, and this disguise is mercifully 
only removed when the conscious self 
is able to bear the revelation. It is dan- 
gerous to force or to probe, and thera- 
pists are coming more and more to let 
the growing self find its own accepta- 
ble time for new insights. 


A dream has a message for the 
dreamer ; but an outside interpreter is 
more than likely to project his own 
covert preoccupations into these am- 
biguous messages. Indeed, the projec- 
tive tests, like the Rorschach ink-blots, 
are deliberately designed to catch the 
self-revelations made in just such in- 
terpretations. Psychoanalysts are, of 
course, aware of this danger; yet the 
modern psychologist has a suspicion 
that the different canons of dream in- 
terpretation reveal as much of the per- 
sonalities of Freud or Jung or Erich 
Fromm as they do of the personalities 
of the dreamers. The nondirective 
counselor has otherwise no criticism 
of these methods of analysis, for they 
arise from another mode of thought. 
He himself prefers the function of pro- 
viding the atmosphere favorable for 
self-made analysis of symbols. 


There is no reason why therapy 
through creative expression in the arts, 
so well developed by Jungians, should 
not broaden and deepen the more 
strictly verbal course of nondirective 
therapy. Nondirective play therapy for 
children is a beginning along such 
lines. One might add also the thera- 
peutic values of worship, either liturgi- 
cal or silent worship. Indeed, it is in- 
teresting to note that some nondirec- 
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tive interviews have been almost com- 
pletely silent, the counselor’s— ac- 
ceptance being able to make itself 
known without words. 


Education for Therapy 

It may be asked what sort of train- 
ing is appropriate for learning the 
therapeutic attitude and its practice. 
Training in a skill is usually thought 
of as studying an intellectual theory 
and acquiring a professional technique. 
But in nondirective counseling we have 
to shift our focus to the basic attitude 
from which both overt convictions and 
outward behavior arise. The counselor 
must not only think that people’s per- 
ceptions and feelings are important, 
they must be important to him. We al- 
ways bring an attitude or attitudes to 
our dealings with people, which we 
naturally tend to carry out in word 
and deed. Training in counseling prop- 
erly consists in finding out what atti- 
tudes the student actually has, and 
helping him to define more adequately 
his perception of the nature of thera- 
py and the role he plays in it. The ex- 
pression of his basic convictions will be 
clarified together with these convic- 
tions themselves. 

A student may never resolve at any 
one time to eschew “directive” tech- 
niques. He will rather find himself 
learning to trust his clients ever fur- 
ther as he increasingly sees them to 
be trustworthy. But he who is not 
willing to venture this will use his 
techniques unconsciously to provide 
subtle suggestion and so “prove” to 
himself that clients have to be led. 
Thus it can be seen that this learning 
to accept and respect many kinds of 
people is moral rebirth at the deepest 
level, and that the purely academic re- 
quirements usually set for profession- 
als in the field are, in a sense, quite ir- 
relevant to this concept of therapy. It 


is not what a person knows but what 
he is that matters most. Training pro- 
grams must usually conform to certain 
external requirements, but the heart of 
nondirective training lies in free dis- 
cussion of the deepest issues of thera- 
py, and in actual experience of counsel- 
ing. 

Among nondirective training pro- 
grams, that of the University of Chica- 
go is most ambitious. Other places of- 
fering such courses include Colum- 
bia University, Syracuse University, 
and Pennsylvania State College. Many 
theological seminaries offer pastoral 
counseling courses, some of them non- 
directively oriented. Seward Hiltner 
and Carroll Wise are among the lead- 
ers in this field. Even a little of this 
sort of training is better than none, 
and more is better still. Anyone who 
takes religion seriously will benefit 
from some study in this field, if he is 
attracted to it. 

The nondirective counselor must 
judge of his own readiness for his task, 
for two reasons. One is that he does 
not believe in external evaluation of a 
person’s capabilities. The other reason 
is that there is no common agreement 
as yet among schools of psychothera- 
py upon just what the nature of psy- 
chotherapy is. This makes it impos- 
sible to set up any acceptable public 
qualifications for those who intend to 
put their training to professional use. 
In any case, the nondirective counselor 
does not assume responsibility for oth- 
ers as does the physician or the ad- 
ministrator; and while this brings 
criticism down upon him, it saves him 
from ever being the sort of amateur 
who is dangerous. His function is not 
to cure or to correct, but to provide 
agape. If he feels clear in his convic- 
tions, if he feels warm acceptance for 
the client before him, if he is at ease 
in the counseling situation and feels 
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that his methods express rather than 
confine his spontaneity, then he is 
qualified for that case. If he is wise, he 
will refrain from trying to counsel 
someone who is so near to him emo- 
tionally as to be involved in his life. 
A friend or family member is engaged 
with the counselor in the mutual meet- 
ing of certain emotional needs. The 
counseling relationship, on the cther 
hand, is a one-way flow of agape, 
where two people concentrate on ex- 
ploring the needs of one. 


Probably no one is qualified for 
every possible counseling situation. 
The average counselor may feel quite 
anxious when confronted with psy- 
chotic persons. If so, he should of 
course refer them elsewhere, but it is 
debatable whether a counselor should 
watch his clients anxiously beforehand 
for “dangerous” symptoms. The wise 
therapist will come to know the point 
at which his personal adequacy ceases, 
and he may not need to call his client 
frightening names in order to recog- 
nize his own anxiety and deal with his 
own limitations. These more bizarre 
forms of behavior that we label “psy- 
choses” are, just as much as is more 
“normal” behavior, attempts of the 
human psyche to cope with a perceived 
threat to the idea of self. It has been 
truly said that “psychotics are like the 
rest of us, only more so.” The more 
threatened such people feel, the harder 
it is to make contact with them and 
help them to feel secure, and hence the 
greater skill and sensitivity of the 
therapist who deals with them. There 
will be other occasions when the coun- 
selor may find he has reached the lim- 
it of his ability to accept. 

Here, paradoxically, the counselor 
must be able to accept his own lack of 
acceptance, so that he can remain free 
from anxiety and guilt. He who cannot 
accept himself cannot accept oth- 
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ers. The nondirective therapist, it 
should be added, is not a_ person 
who is afraid to have a point of 
view. He is a person who is frank 
enough to admit that his perceptions 
are a point of view, to be respected and 
perhaps reorganized just as are oth- 
ers’ points of view. He values sincerity 
above a false “objectivity.” He knows 
that he not only listens, he draws con- 
clusions. Wise is the counselor who 
by awareness of his own viewpoint is 
able to remain inwardly free from it. 


Applications 

Nondirective psychotherapy can 
receive from religion an adequate cos- 
mic context, a faith that renders the 
counselor’s work more meaningful to 
him. In return, this psychotherapy can 
give to religion the tools by which 
transforming love can be applied, as 
well as powerful restatement of reli- 
gious truths. Therapeutic counseling is 
desperately needed by the confused, in- 
adequate, seeking selves whom _ the 
churches wish to help to greater ful- 
ness of life. The growing interest in 
pastoral counseling shows that aware- 
ness of this responsibility is increas- 
ing. But the spirit of therapy has a 
wider outreach. Although not every 
human relationship can or should be 
made a counseling relationship, there 
are no bounds to the relevance of an 
inner attitude of acceptance and under- 
standing which by one means or an- 
other is communicated to one’s fellows. 

The loving community or koinonta 
that the church was meant to be can 
again become a reality if we learn 
to live in the therapeutic spirit. Such 
a fellowship could become the seedbed 
of “self-actualizing” personalities. It 
is doubtful whether individual thera- 
py alone, without the background of a 
transformed society, can raise men to 
the fullest degree of actuality beyond 
the. limited degrees of trans- 
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formation that we are content with 
today. Further progress in the indivi- 
dual depends upon giving therapeutic 
love to others as well as receiving it. 
The development of group therapy is 
one step in this direction. Small cells 
of transformation can be formed. Here 
the churches can do a great work of 
research in heightening the transform- 
ing power of therapy through the 
deepening of the relationship of agape. 


As part of this research, the practice 
of nonviolence can also receive rein- 
forcement and refinement from the 
wisdom concerning coercion and ag- 
gression that psychology is beginning 
to acquire. Spiritual coercion is in- 
creasingly seen as more destructive 
than merely physical force, for it kills 
the soul, not only the body, and uses 
men’s deepest motives to bend them 
to an alien will. Such coercion can take 
the form of: “I trust you to do what 
I think is right”; or: “I will kill my- 
self if you.do that”— often heard in 
the milder form: “You wouldn’t want 
to hurt my feelings, would you?” Sen- 
sitivity to this kind of coercion can 
help religious people themselves to for- 
go any methods that are tainted by 
this pressure. Psychology can also help 
us to see the aggressive person as be- 
ing in need of expression and accept- 
ance of his hostility, but also in need 
of protection from his own destructive- 
ness, which he fears because of his in- 
articulate desire for redemption by the 
human community. 

There are limits to “permissiveness” 
or freedom of action where there need 
be none to understanding and accept- 
ance. It must be re-emphasized that 
the therapeutic spirit accepts needs and 
esires but does not feel that they all 
should be equally met. The need for 
acceptance is the need behind other 
needs. The churches are becoming in- 
creasingly uneasy in conscience at the 
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thought of participation in war; yet 
many religious people still hesitate to 
commit themselves to non-violent 
methods. Perhaps the use of psycho- 
therapeutic wisdom in pacifism would 
give the doubters a convincing demon- 
stration of the practicability of apply- 
ing agape to dangerous situations. 


F apes , psychotherapy has a bear- 
ing on methods of religious edu- 
cation. The roots of a transforming re- 
ligion go down deep: to where agape 
dwells. It is not a branch of intellec- 
tual study; yet our rationalistic age 
has drained the heart out of religion 
by making it a thing of the head only. 
Instead of providing meaningfulness 
in life, this “heady” religion offers 
intellectual explanation; instead of re- 
birth, it offers moral discipline. Just 
as the therapist offers his client not 
verbal labels but an experience of real 
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acceptance in a personal relationship, 
so the religious teacher must offer not 
labels spelled “God” or “Christ” but 
actual experience of agape. This alone 
will give the labels meaning. 


Dr. Carl Rogers has noted the feel- 
ing of some counseling students that 
they are not as client centered as they 
“should” be, and remarks that if their 
education had been better handled, 
such a statement would become un- 
necessary and meaningless. True edu- 
cation nurtures the insights that unite 
knowledge with behavior and ability 
with desire, changing one’s life, not 
merely one’s ideas. What, then, shall 
we say of religious education in the 
light of the common plaint that “I am 
not as good a Christian as I should 
be”? But if psychotherapy calls for 
criticism of religious education, it also 
permits us to see how such education 
can be expanded. While the nondirec- 
tive attitude will make us forswear in- 
doctrination and recall us rather to our 
inward Teacher, it will also make us 
unashamed of having a religious point 
of view. 


The teacher of nondirective therapy 
is not ashamed of his faith, nor does he 
suggest that therapy be taught by a 
presumably “neutral” nontherapist or 
not taught at all. Neither should the 
religious teacher feel ashamed. We all 
live in a cultural frame of reference; 
as Lawrence K. Frank has pointed out, 
any culture as a whole is built around 
its answers to man’s ultimate concern 


—what the universe is, what man is, 
our destiny and our duty. In 
short, culture is inescapably _religi- 
ous, and all education, as_ trans- 
mission of culture, is inescapably re- 
ligious. Education, however outwardly 
secular, is giving some answer, if only 
by implication, to these ultimate ques- 
tions. If this answer is openly voiced 
it can be examined fearlessly in the 
light of the transcendence of further 
truth, and the answer itself, if it is a 
living one, will judge and transform 
the culture that gave it birth. But if 
it remains unacknowledged and illicit 
it will become as irrational and con- 
fused as any other thought or feeling 
that is repressed. Here a religion of 
agape can be of immense help in pro- 
viding for education an integration 
around man’s ultimate concern which 
proceeds from life-transforming ex- 
perience rather than from empty spec- 
ulation. 


Conclusion 


Somewhere in religion there is the 
awareness of and reach toward a divine 
agency beyond the purely human, 
whether the divine activity is con- 
ceived to be found in Holy Scripture, 
or a divinely guided Church, or in the 
stilling of creaturely thoughts in a 
Friends meeting. All religion asks of 
psychotherapy is that God be given a 
chance to will and to do of his good 
pleasure in us. Religion may fearlessly 
ally itself with a therapeutic spirit in 
which the role of man is the humble 
one of providing the field of action for 
the Holy Spirit. The therapist is a 
Christ-bearer, as we are all called to 
be Christ-bearers in our measure, con- 
firming the intimation of the Spirit 
that we are sons of God and capable 
of growing into his image from glory 
to glory. 
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The problem of guilt presents an unusually im- 
pressive illustration of the fruitful result of a 
meeting of psychotherapy and Christian pas- 


toral care. 


The Problem of Guilt* 


HE PROBLEM of guilt brings us 
to the point where psychotherapy 
and Christian pastoral care come very 
close together, but where at the same 
time the disagreement between these 
two disciplines emerges most clearly. 
Over against a theory of medicine 
which is oriented purely upon natural 


science, both psychotherapy and 
theology have this one thing in 


common: they are both clearly aware 
of the fact that guilt conflicts can have 
a tremendously crippling, hampering, 
and tormenting effect upon life; in 
fact, that this condition can lead to the 
outbreak of organic illness. 

The well-known medical sociologist, 
Hans Kellner, in his fine book 4A Doc- 
tor in Industry, tells of being pre- 
sented with the case of a young wom- 
an worker whose one arm was com- 
pletely numb and incapable of move- 
ment. Everything possible had already 
been done to heal the condition. The 
arm had been bombarded with elec- 
tric currents, it had been bathed, mas- 
saged, and given heat treatments, all 


*Translated by John W. Doberstein, Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary in Philadelphia, and printed 
with permission of the editor of “Der Weg 
zur Seele.” 
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without any improvement whatsoever. 
Orthopedics having failed, Dr. Kellner 
tried psychotherapy. After prolonged 
resistance the deep wound in the life 
of this woman finally emerged. She 
had once used this arm, which had 
previously been sound and now was 
crippled, to destroy by her own hand 
the life of the growing fruit of her 
womb. The guilt conflict that ensued 
became so intense that unconsciously 
she punished herself by an act of morti- 
fication, by paralysis of the arm which 
had performed the horrible act. 

How potent and real is this phenom- 
enon of guilt conflict in the work of 
the psychotherapist! How far re- 
moved we are here from any mechanis- 
tic explanation which thinks only in 
terms of muscular sprains and nerve 
injuries! How close to each other, in 
a case like this, are the experience of 
depth psychology and the testimony of 
the Bible as it speaks in Psalm 32:3 
(R.S.V.): “When I declared not my 


sin, my body wasted away”! 
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And yet we must not overlook the 
fact that precisely at the point where 
it is a question of a deeper under- 
standing of guilt and its removal, 
theology and psychotherapy go their 
separate ways. We shall try to make 
this separation clear and then ask 
whether there are nevertheless possi- 
bilities of coming together in learning 
from one another. 

The Christian concept of guilt is 
based on the assumption that there is 
a_ spiritual I-Thou-relationship be- 
tween God and man. He is our Father, 
our Lord and Creator, and we are His 
children. God offers us His love and He 
desires that we should also love Him 
with all our hearts. God bestows upon 
us the goods and gifts of body and 
soul; but all this that we have received 
we are to give back to Him in grati- 
tude and fruitful use. 

The great pantheistic systems of 
religion, such as Brahmanism or 
Bhakti mysticism, will have nothing to 
do with any such personal relationship 
between God and man. According to 
the view of identity mysticism, the 
human spirit is a part of the deity it- 
self. Thus there can be no real sep- 
aration, no distinction between Cod 
and man at all. Man is perhaps often 
foolish and unable to grasp this unity 
of essence between the spirit of man 
and the spirit of God. Then he must 
be led upward to this perceptive vision, 
but there is no such thing as the reality 
of guilt as a separating factor, as a bit- 
ter burden, as a perversion of our 
original being. 


N SHARP contrast with this view, 

the Christian truth, based 
its conviction of man’s personal, I- 
Thou relationship to God, is profound- 
ly moved by the fact that we men, who 
are intended for existence in the love 
of God, have fallen out of this exis- 
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tence in love, out of this bond of fel- 
lowship, and that this loss of immedi- 
ate contact with God has weighed us 
down with the burden of guilt. Accord- 
ing to the Christian view and convic- 
tion, there is only one ultimate sin. It 
consists in letting trust go, in the loss 
of the child’s attitude toward God, the 
Lord of our life. Everything else is 
only the consequence of this fundamen- 
tal estrangement. One who no longer 
loves God can no longer rightly love 
his neighbor. Then we do him harm 
instead of good. One who is no long- 
er joined with God becomes his own 
master and his own center. Such a 
person tends toward hybris, toward 
reckless pride and arrogance, because 
he is no longer coordinated as a serv- 
ing member in the divine universalism. 


To be sure, one must possess an 
alert conscience and a sensitive religi- 
ous feeling to be able to be inwardly 
receptive to an understanding of such 
a relationship. Man’s guilt before God 
cannot be measured, weighed, or 
photographed. Nothing is easier than 
to scoff at it and call it an invention of 
the priests, who are said to employ the 
guilt complex to keep humanity in 
dependence upon the priesthood and 
the church. Both pastoral care and 
psychotherapy confirm the fact that 
the experience of guilt is an elemen- 
tal fact of human life. Even in cases 
where a person has had no church in- 
struction or connection whatsoever, 
despair over some elementary sin or 
failure in life can erupt so violently 
that it can no longer be represse1 or 
pushed aside. 


In the center of all Christian preach- 
ing and teaching is the message of the 
forgiveness of sins. This message hs 
its real foundation in the conviction 
that the eternal God has in Jesus 


Christ presented Himself to us plain- 
ly in the form of an historical Saviour. 
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He has given Himself and sacrificed 
Himself in this world of sin and death. 
The sign of the Cross is the great 
pledge that God is for us, that He is 
not against us, no matter how much 
we may separate ourselves from Him 
through loss of love or flight and re- 
bellion against God. Out of this cer- 
tainty the Christian church exercises 
absolution, the assurance of forgiveness. 
in confession. It defines pastoral care 
as the administration of pardon and 
consolation to the individual. 

We dare to say to a despairing per- 
son: No matter what it is that is dis- 
tressing and burdening you, no matter 
how great and horrible your guilt may 
be, you can leave it all behind you. 
You can sink it all in the infinite, bot- 
tomless sea of God’s mercy. And it is 
one of the finest experiences in a nas- 
tor’s calling when he is then privileged 
to see a man released from despair 
and self-flagellation, no longer worry- 
ing and licking the old wounds, be- 
cause now he can say with a deep, in- 
ner certaintv: God has forgiven me, 
I can again be a child in the house of 
God my Father, free to come and go. 

There are psychotherapists within 
and outside the sphere of the Chris- 
tian faith who declare with profound 
reverence that it is precisely at this 
point, where the authority of absolu- 
tion is concerned, that the Christian 
pastor has a function to perform that 
goes far beyond what is pertinent or 
possible to psychotherapy. Whatever 
importance and value mav be assigned 
and ascribed to psychotherapy, at this 
point it would defer to a treatment 
which acknowledges divine authority 
and power. 

But, of course, psychotherapy has 
not always been inclined simply to 
leave the solution of the guilt conflict 
to the theologians and their power of 
the keys. It has itself striven to solve 
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the problem of guilt. And the way in 
which it has done this has contributed 
much to arousing and maintaining the 
distrust of theology in psychotherapy. 
We should speak very frankly about 
these tensions and differences. But at 
the same time we should also keep 
our minds fully open to all the ele- 
ments of truth in psychotherapy, 
even when they come to us in secular 
garb. 


WYSYCHOANALYSIS in the nar- 

rower sense of the word, as it was 
developed by Sigmund Freud, holds 
the conviction that all our guilt con- 
flicts can be traced back to sexual dis- 
orders and derangements. Here, for 
example, is a person who has never 
heen able to cone with his strong sex- 
ual impulses. For a long time he has 
masturbated with great frequency, but 
one day he begins to worry about 
whether he may not have committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. Or a 
child has at one time actually felt 
strong love desires in the form of a 
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strong dependence upon father or 
mother and cannot extricate himself 
from it even as an adult married per- 
son. 


In such a case the task of the doctor 
is not only to bring all the repressed 
difficulty into the conscious mind, but 
even more, the earlier situation that 
produced the guilt conflict must, as it 
were, be reconstructed, and the physi- 
cian must assume the role of the love 
partner or love object. In this process 
of “transference” the doctor must be 
prepared to be loved, as well as hated, 
in the same way in which the patient 
loved his or her father. The process of 
reliving these painful experiences, now 
that they are thought and felt through 
consciously, whereas before they were 
suffered unconsciously in earlier child- 
hood experience, makes it possible for 
a liberating relief from guilt to occur. 


We hardly need to point out how 
completely different this way of resolv- 
ing the conflict is from that which oc- 
curs in absolution. In the Christian 
view, it is true that we men can help 
one another in a pastoral, brotherly 
way when one of us threatens to col- 
lapse under an intolerable load of 
guilt. But to remove guilt so that it no 
longer counts, this only God can do. 
We can only be instruments and au- 
thorized messengers of God’s will to 
forgive. And yet we should learn this 
one thing from psychoanalysis, even 
though it presents itself in a form that 
is indifferent to religion and offers a 
substitute process of absolution that 
seems completely inadequate to us: 
anyone who really wants to help a 
guilt-ridden person must enter into a 
profound personal solidarity with this 
burdened and distressed individual. 
There must be such an identification 
that one actually does bear the other’s 
burden, that one makes the other’s 
misery his own. I dare say that it is 
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at this point that we Christian pastors 
often fail. We exalt ourselves above 
psychoanalysis with weighty theologi- 
cal arguments and conclude that it 
contains very grave dogmatic errors. 
And yet this “worldly” therapy is un- 
doubtedly our superior in its ability 
and readiness to get down on the same 
level with a suffering fellow human be- 
ing. How often do we sit far too much 
on the throne of the moral arbiter! We 
are horrified by the moral abysses that 
are opened up when we hear a con- 
fession. Even when we do not give 
utterance to our pious indignation, the 
person who is suffering spiritually is 
sensitive and he feels it-nevertheless ; it 
seals his mouth, he feels that we do 
not sufficiently accept and understand 
him. 

The fact remains that the whole 
conception of how guilt is to be re- 
solved is essentially different in Chris- 
tian pastoral care from that of psy- 
choanalysis; but this should not keep 
us from learning from psychoanalysis 
to enter vicariously into a mutual ac- 
ceptance of one another’s guilt. When 
we do this we are only fulfilling the in- 
tent of Luther’s admonition that each 
should be a Christ for the other. 


HE PROBLEM of guilt appears 

in a different light in the work of 
Carl Gustav Jung and his disciples. 
Jung links what we call guilt essen- 
tially with the phenomenon of the 
“shadow” in the depths of the soul. 
Here we are made aware of the fact 
that our life consists not only of that 
which is ordered, clear, and lucid, but 
also of elements which are dark, 
chaotic, inferior, paltry, and perilous. 
But this “shadow,” this beggar, must 
also be faced and accepted and not 
shunned or repressed. It is not good, 
we are told, to appear to be too good, 
too dutiful. A man with such an at- 
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titude will either become bored or dis- 
honest with himself. The sinister, 
vulgar, and menacing sides of our be- 
ing must also be included in the pro- 
cess of full human maturation. One 
must summon up courage and also en- 
dure and assimilate severe tensions and 
contradictions within one’s self. Only 
the man who has passed through the 
abysses of life can win through to real 
light. The high tower must have deep 
foundations. Often cited in this con- 
nection is the Spanish proverb: “At 
the foot of a lighthouse one finds 
darkness.” The aphorism “/ntra 
faeces et urinas nova vita genitur,” 
then applies not only to the advent of 
biological life, it also has promising ap- 
plication to the birth throes that lead 
to the process of individuation. 


Starting from this point of view, Dr. 
Jung is inclined to supplement the 
church’s doctrine of the Trinity with 
the psychological aspects of a quater- 
nity (cf. Symbolik des Geistes, pp. 
395-427, “The Problem of the Fourth 
Power,” Zurich, 1948). The fourth 
power which must be seriously faced 
and accepted by us, along with God, 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit, is the 
devil, the mystery of evil, which is ul- 
timately not destructive, but a power 
that is productive, that creates life and 
sharpens and enhances consciousness. 


This conviction that the dark ele- 
ment is really a productive force is 
disturbing to theologians; indeed, it 
fills them with the gravest misgivings. 
For this actually looks as though the 
whole thing results in a justification 
of evil, a theodicy of the devil, a trans- 
figuration and glorification of our mis- 
takes and our wrong-doing, making 
them quite harmless. Here we are 
again coming close to Hegelian philo- 
sophy in which all the antitheses in 
nature and history are merely transi- 
tional stages on the way to a higher 
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existence. Even the most contradictory 
element acquires a positive character 
as a stage of development on the road 
to a great final reconciliation. 

Christian theology cannot look upon 
evil as being so purposeful and prom- 
ising as is here envisioned. As Chris- 
tians we are too conscious of how evil 
always has within it the tendency to 
destroy us, to entangle us in trouble 
and impotence. And above all, we can- 
not forget that compromises with our 
own ideal of perfection almost always 
have to be paid for dearly by others. 
The practicing psychotherapist ought 
to be the first to recognize this when, 
in the course of analysis, he opens up 
the intimate, unconscious biography of 
a person and comes upon severe child- 
hood injuries inflicted in the past upon 
the child’s mind by the disordered life 
of adults. We therefore cannot become 
very enthusiastic over a “new ethics” 
that sets aside the ethical respon- 
sibility we have toward one another 
in favor of strong, vital, and instinc- 
tual desires. 


T MAY be true that even our 

wrong turnings and detours must 
finally serve our best welfare. But 
when this proves to be the case we 
are not so prone to speak of a creative 
principle of evil. Here we rather extol 
the patience and grace and power of 
God, who in His long-suffering, pur- 
poseful guidance has caused it all to 
work out gloriously despite our guilt 
and perversity. Actually, one can ex- 
press it only in a paradox: looking 
backward, when the goal has been 
reached, one may agree with Jung and 
bless the shadows and the depths we 
have had to pass through in order to 
reach the light. But to look ahead to 
this in actual practice and make of this 
a pastoral method, consciously to ad- 
vise that life should be planned and 
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lived as dangerously as possible, this 
is quite another matter. Surely we 
ought not to forget how many people 
have been wrecked by the dark powers 
in their souls, how they have been 
overwhelmed by the “shadow” without 
being able to defend themselves. How 
often the “cxanticdromia,” the reverse 
drive, which is to turn the bitter sweet 
and bring streams of light out of the 
encounter with night, with dragons 
and serpents, how often this fails to 
occur ! 

And yet here, too, as in our judg- 
ment of Freudian psychoanalysis, we 
must not overlook the profound truth 
that is in this idea of quaternity. We 
are reminded of several Biblical and 
theological statements that may give 
us pause. In the book of Job the devil 
appears as an advisory member of 
God’s household. In the story of the 
Prodigal Son (Luke 15) Jesus leaves 
us in no doubt that the erring, run- 
away son, who squandered all his good 
in his passionate hunger for pleasure, 
had a deeper grasp and understanding 
‘of the father’s love than the brother 
who stayed at home and had no en- 
counter with his “shadow,” the wild 
and unruly element of his nature. 

Augustine speaks of the beata culpa, 
the happy fault, and the church has 
included this phrase, felix culpa, at 
least in one place in the Roman missal, 
in the liturgy for Holy Saturday. 
Luther is the author of that bold, dan- 
gerous statement which gives our 
Roman Catholic brethren so much con- 
cern about Protestant ethics: Pecca 
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fortiter, crede fortius, sin strongly, but 
more strongly believe. We must not 
forget, of course, that this extraordi- 
nary counsel was addressed to Philip 
Melanchthon, a scrupulously conscien- 
tious, morally austere Christian hu- 
manist, who was not likely to be in 
danger of abusing such a statement in 
a libertinistic sense. Luther dared to 
set light and shadow that close to one 
another ! 


Hamann, the “Magus of the North,” 
uttered the candid confession: Periis- 
sem, nesi pertissem, I should have 
perished if I had not perished. And in 
the novels of Dostoevski, Bernanos, 
and Graham Greene, inipressive char- 
acters express the conviction that great 
sinners become the great saints. There 
is something in this, and this is the 
element of truth in Jung’s thesis: for 
the person who has never lived 
through and suffered any experience 
that has really shaken him, every- 
thing remains at the level of the pro- 
saic, the tepid, the Philistine, the run- 
of-the-mill average, including his reli- 
gion. The person who avoids coming 
to terms with the abysses in his own 
soul merely in order not to be dis- 
turbed in his snug, pious uprightnes: 
has no convincing power or authority, 
either as an artist or a physician of 
souls. 


T IS a trying and disturbing busi- 
ness to find just the right thing to 
say in a situation like this. We dare 
not tempt people who are committed 
to our care to indulge in adventures 
which we can never be sure will not 
leave the ship of their lives stranded 
and wrecked. But on the other hand, 
we must not idealize the mediocre 
spiritual experience that is harmless, 
untroubled, and sleepy, for this, too, 
can be downright deadly for the Chris- 
tian Church. If we were more shaken, 
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tempted, and threatened we should 
pray, confess, love, and praise God 
quite differently. Thus for a Christiani- 
ty that has become stale and insipid 
the practice of psychotherapy can 
render a service that is essentially 
stimulating and helpful. 

Finally, there is still another side 
of this potential partnershp of theol- 
ogy and psychothehrapy in dealing 
with the problem of guilt. Anyone who 
is doing pastoral work knows of plen- 
ty of instances in which we have of- 
fered the assurance of forgiveness in 
Christ’s name to troubled, guilt-ridden 
people, either in personal address or 
in the sacramental action of confession 
and communion, and yet nothing has 
happened. We have not only done it 
once but repeatedly and yet the “pa- 
tient,”” man or woman, comes back un- 
changed with the same trouble and the 
same despair. We have talked and con- 
soled and assured them that the old 
things are past, that all their guilt has 
been forgiven and forgotten by God; 
but all our help has no effect. When 
the session is over the old questions 
and the old doubt come up again: 
There is no forgiveness for me. 


In such cases we are helpless and 
at a loss what to do next. Here is 
where psychotherapy can help. It tells 
us, and this we must regard véry seri- 
ously, that there are also morbid forms 
of the experience of guilt; guilt feel- 
ings can be an obsessional neurosis, a 
mania for self-punishment. A person 
may have been under excessive moral 
pressure in his childhood. The father- 
authority has weighed down upon the 
young life like a giant figure. This ex- 
cessive load of regimentation has put 
too great a strain on the mind. Such a 
person’s reaction to anything that has 
power and authority can only be that 
of fear and trembling. In such a case 
the result will in all probability be the 
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typical “‘examination-anxiety,” and 
then the person’s conception of God 
is also sucked into the neurosis. Ob- 
viously where such associations are at 
work in the background, the direct ap- 
plication of pastoral assurance will re- 
main completely ineffectual. The per- 
son is so spellbound by his morbid as- 
sociations that he is utterly incapable 
of allowing himself to be relieved of 
his burden. Such inhibitions and block- 
ages need first the application of dis- 
solving, reductive, mentally restora- 
tive, therapeutic aid before the Biblical 
message of forgiveness can be heard 
and believed. The abnormal forms of 
guilt feeling must be eliminated before 
the genuine experience of guilt can be 
recognized and removed. 

Thus the problem of guilt presents 
an unusually impressive illustration of 
the fruitful result of a meeting of psy- 
chotherapy and Christian pastoral care. 
It is precisely at this point that essen- 
tial differences in point of view, under- 
standing, and treatment becomes ap- 
parent, and we have no desire to try 
and reconcile these differences at any 
price. But what remains is what we 
have in common, and that is mutually 
stimulating and challenging. 
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If modern psychologists would turn their atten- 
tion to studying some of the early records of 
disciplined psychological undertakings, they 
would soon realize that those prescientific men 
were working in a spirit of science not unlike 


their own. 


The Cloud of Unknowing* 


ORE than any other, the present 
period of history should have a 
humble and open-minded attitude to- 
ward all possible sources of knowl- 
edge. Modern man has lived to see 
the most productive discoveries drawn 
from previously rejected materials. 
Under the hand of science, fungi and 
molds have been found to be sources 
of healing substances. Again and again 
in a variety of ways we are reminded 
of the saying of Jesus that the stone 
which has been cast aside will become 
the cornerstone. The experience of 
modern man has shown this to be the 
case on many different levels of exist- 
ence, reinforcing an old rabbinic inter- 
pretation of the remark attributed to 
King David, “From all my teachers 
have I gotten understanding” ; for wis- 
dom may be drawn even—yes, especi- 
ally—from the simplest events and 
from the least respected persons. 
I begin with comments like these 
because I am about to ask the modern 
scientific individual to regard serious- 


*From the Introduction to a new transla- 
tion of The Cloud of Unknowing, a 14th 
century classic by an anonymous writer, 
which over the centuries has served as a 
guide to spiritual experience ; to be’ published 
this month by Julian Press, and reprinted by 
permission. 
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ly, in order to learn from, a class of 
literature that has long been rejected. 
This type of literature, I must warn 
in advance, has even been labeled with 
that nasty epithet of the rationalist 
era, “mystic’—as though man’s rea- 
son has any greater goal than to pene- 
trate the clouded mysteries of human 
existence. That epithet, however, 
should not stop our turning to such 
a source for information and insights 
of an objective and productive kind; 
especially since this kind of material 
will eventually contribute significantly 
to the modern, rational attempt to 
build a science of man. 

The particular text that is presented 
in this volume in a new translation— 
a translation, that is to say, from ar- 
chaic English to modern English—is 
derived from a medieval manuscript 
written in fourteenth century England. 
It is generally classified within a spe- 
cial genre of medieval religious litera- 
ture; and up until now, partly because 
of its archaic language and style, its 
readership has consisted mainly of in- 
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dividuals with highly specialized tastes 
and interests. Those who know of The 
Cloud of Unknowing and treasure it 
are to be found, however, within all 
shades of Christian opinion from the 
Quaker to the Catholic. On the one 
hand, we see its mark in the writings 
of Rufus Jones and Howard Brinton ; 
and on the other hand, reaching into 
the literary realm, we see its significant 
influence upon T. S. Eliot in the “Four 
Quartets.” 


At the present juncture of modern 
thought, however, for reasons which 
I shall soon explain, it seems highly 
desirable to make The Cloud of Un- 
knowing available to a more general 
public than the small group of ad- 
mirers who have valued it in the past. 
We now possess, thanks to the new in- 
sights emerging from the study of 
depth psychology, an approach to 
“outdated” manuscripts such as The 
Cloud of Unknowing that makes them 
alive again with meaning and _ useful- 
ness for they are not limited by the 
times and circumstances in which they 
were written. The Cloud of Unknow- 
ing, for example, proceeds in terms 
of symbols and concepts that are, at 
least on the surface, far removed from 
the ways of thinking of the modern 
mind. But, underneath the seemingly 
vast differences between the medieval 
and modern images of the universe, 
we find an underlying sameness of 
searching and experience that can sig- 
nificantly enlarge our areas of aware- 
ness. A first step is to make texts of 
this kind available in more easily read- 
able form, rephrased in the language 
of modern speech. This is a necessary 
preliminary step. With such texts at 
hand, it should be possible to proceed 
in the further experiencing and evalua- 
tion of the doctrines contained in The 
Cloud of Unknowing and in compar- 


able manuscripts of other cultures and 
traditions. 


HE PAST two generations have 

witnessed an ever-growing desire 
to develop a science of psychology. 
This desire has been symptomatic of 
many things, especially of the profound 
social and spiritual restlessness that 
has become one of the main character- 
istics of the present period in western 
civilization. What has been called the 
historical “crisis of our age” make its 
presence felt in many ways, but its 
most immediate and most intensely felt 
effect is the oppressive sense of per- 
sonal confusion that it visits upon in- 
dividual human beings. Individuals in 
modern times are beset by a feeling 
that they do not know who they are 
or what they are. And they have in the 
background of their minds a vague 
feeling, which is also a true intuition, 
that their lives are deprived both of 
meaning and of pleasure because they 
are without this knowledge. 


Seeking this understanding of them- 
selves, many have turned with great 
hopefulness to the young science of 
psychology. There is indeed a strong 
possibility that eventually when it has 
attained its maturity as the science and 
art dealing with the full magnitude of 
human personality, psychology will 
truly fulfill the great expectations with 
which modern man has turned to it. 
But meanwhile we should not permit 
the flurries of enthusiasm engendered 
by its early achievements to lead us 
into thinking that psychology is yet in 
a position to carry out even the main 
part of what the human situation in 
our time requires of it. A very great 
deal of work that is fundamentally new 
both in content and point of view re- 
mains to be done. In fact, one of the 
main reasons for presenting and com- 
menting upon The Cloud of Unknow- 
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ing is to indicate an important and sug- 
gestive source of the materials that 
psychology should study in its search 
for more adequate insights into the na- 
ture of the human personality. 

Modern man has turned to psy- 
chology out of the fullness of a sericus 
personal need; and it is a need that is 
more than personal but historical and 
spiritual as well. In certain areas of 
its development, psychology has _ rec- 
ognized the large dimensions of the 
spiritual need of modern man; but the 
overwhelming tendency has been for 
it to drift in another direction. 

Freud set the predominant tone of 
psychological work with his neurologi- 
cal emphasis on pathology, and with his 
reductive, self-analytical procedure. In 
the course of the first half of the 
twentieth century, this attitude of ana- 
lytical self-consciousness has seeped 
into the mentality of our time to a de- 
gree that has led more than one author 
to refer to the modern period as a 
predominantly “psychological era.” 
When we consider the situation in per- 
spective, however, we realize that the 
absorption of the psycho-analytical 
point of view into the thought of our 
times represents only an early and 
transitory phase in the development 
of modern man’s knowledge of him- 
self. 

Man’s psychological awareness in 
modern times began with psychoa- 
nalysis; but it does not end wth that. 
There are many _ indications that 
Freud, as an originator of a way of 
thinking, led the way into fields of 
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study that will eventually yield fruits 
he did not know were planted there. 
This ‘work of harvesting new under- 
standing belongs to the second half of 
the twentieth century. It leads beyond 
the conceptions with which psycho- 
analysis began; and now that Frend’s 
intimate life story has been disclosed,* 
we have convincing evidence that, had 
Freud’ known the full richness of the 
field he had discovered, he would have 
been as interested in its spiritual ex- 
ploration as the new generation of psy- 
chologists is bound to be. 


The contemporary interest in psy- 
choanalytical types of thinking is to 
be understood, in the first place, as a 
spontaneous effort to locate and under- 
stand the Self of the individual human 
being in the historical flux of modern 
times. It is an attempt at self-knowl- 
edge; but more than that, and very 
significantly, it is seeking for knowl- 
edge that will be presented within the 
frame of reference of science. The 
modern individual is pressed by his 
inner need to venture toward an under- 
standing of his psychological depths. 
But he wishes to achieve this self-un- 
derstanding upon a basis that will be 
—or will at least seem to be—as solid 
and as secure as the knowledge of his 
body that the medical doctor brings 
him by the light of biochemistry. Mod- 
ern man comes with deep human prob- 
lems to be answered; and he wishes 
to have his uncertainties resolved by 
an. understanding of himself that will 
have the authority of science behind it. 


SYCHOLOGISTS as a_ whole 
have not only acknowledged the 
validity of this desire, but they have 
also felt it very strongly in themselves. 


*See Ernest Jones, The Life and Work of 
Sigmund Freud, New York: Basic Books, 
3 volumes. 
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As a result, psychological studies in 
the twentieth century have taken spe- 
cial pains in attempting to satisfy the 
requirements of scientific method as 
a standard for objective truth. In 
rather self-conscious ways, psychol- 
ogists have often gone to great ex- 
tremes in this regard. In their efforts 
to carry out laboratory procedures to 
the ultimate of correctness, they oc- 
casionally give the impression that 
they are performing scientific method 
in ritual detail and with religious over- 
zealousness. Anxious to demonstrate 
that they are at least as “scientific” as 
anyone, they lean over backward in 
their terminology and in the way they 
structure their research. And leaning 
over backward sometimes makes intel- 
lectual somersaults unavoidable. 


Any impartial observer must rec- 
ognize the fact that there are major 
obstacles now preventing a scientific 
exploration of the full dimensions of 
human personality with the scope and 
flexibility necessary for such investi- 
gations. It is a problem that is inher- 
ent in the subject matter itself. The 
components of human psychology are 
exceedingly difficult to study in a dis- 
passionate and verifiable way without 
missing subjective nuances that are of 
crucial importance. The great task— 
which stands as a major challenge be- 
fore modern psychology—is to bring 
about a harmonious union of method- 
ology and subject matter. 


On the one hand, a full commitment 
to scientific method and objectivity is 
a prerequisite for an attempt to under- 
stand the nature of the human person- 
ality in modern times, and the spirit 
of science must be held to unswerv- 
ingly. On the other hand, we are faced 
wth the objective fact that man’s mind 
and emotions, both conscious and un- 


conscious, are such intangible, mer- 
curial entities that they persistently 
elude intellectual grasp and scientific 
study. It is more than coincidence that, 
in certain psychological treatises of 
pre-scientific times, mercury was taken 
as a symbol of the depths of human 
personality. 

Because of the difficulty in studying 
the unconscious processes of the mind 
objectively, some have claimed that 
the hope of developing a scientific psy- 
chology is ultimately an unfulfillable 
aspiration. Psychology can be scientif- 
ic, it has been said, only at the cost 
of its subject matter. It can be scientif- 
ic only if it eliminates from its sphere 
of study those subjects of investiga- 
tion that elude laboratory experiments 
and statistical correlation. But if it 
does that, it will be omitting the very 
problems that psychology is called 
upon to solve. If it would become sci- 
entific at that cost, psychology would 
be reneging on its obligation to mod- 
ern man. It would be giving up the 
goal just at the point where it was 
looked to most expectantly for signi- 
ficant help. It would fail to bring to 
modern man the insight into the in- 
tangible depths of personality that is 
essential for renewed human develop- 
ment in our time. 

It would seem that psychology can 
fulfill its role in modern civilization 
only it it manages to meet both sides 
of this apparent dilemma in a construc- 
tive and integrative way. Psychology 
must retain its commitment to science, 
conceiving it as a dedication to objec- 
tive study. At the same time it must 
address itself without hedging and 
without retreat to the full range of is- 
sues that arise in the study of the mag- 
nitude of the human personality, no 
matter how difficult and delicate those 
issues may prove to be. 
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HERE are a number of steps that 

can be taken in meeting this two- 
fold requirement of psychological 
study. Here, however, I would like to 
make one main suggestion. It is that 
while psychology maintains its adher- 
ence to high standards of objective 
scientific study, it should at the same 
time significantly expand its range of 
subjects. 


The spirit of science requires that 
every disciplined striving for knowl- 
edge must include all the data rele- 
vant to its field of investigation. It is 
therefore essential that psychologists 
study the nervous system, the patterns 
of habit formation, learning proce- 
dures, and all the other aspects of 
human behavior. But it is also essen- 
tial to remember that psychology is 
the science devoted primarily to the 
study of the psyche, that is, to the pro- 
cesses that operate within the human 
personality. 


These processes may be described in 
terms that fit the sciences that deal 
with more tangible factors and in 
which “cause” and “effect” are more 
readily observed; sciences such as 
biology, physics, and chemistry. A 
very large part of modern psycholog- 
ical theory represents an attempt to 
apply the explanatory principles of 
these sciences in the study of psy- 
chological phenomena. We see this, for 
example, in the conception of the 
“mechanisms” underlying conscious 
thought and unconscious emotionality. 
Such descriptions, however, apply to 
a particular level of human function- 
ing. They do not describe the more 
creative and also self-directive pro- 
cesses by which individuals, in non- 
mechanistic ways, seek to achieve a 


December 


fuller development and realization of 
the capacities of the psyche. 


The self-directed development of the 
faculties of the inner life has been al- 
most entirely neglected in the modern 
study of psychology. The fundamental 
reason for this neglect, it would seem, 
is that the disciplines of personal psy- 
chological development have mainly 
been carried through within the frames 
of reference of various religious or 
philosophical ideologies. Those who 
seek to find the objective “mecha- 
nisms” of the psyche and who follow, 
consciously or not, a personal ideology 
of materialism in one variation or an- 
other, feel something alien in such pro- 
cedures. They react against them emo- 
tionally, castigate them as “spiritual,” 
and dismiss them as nonscientific. The 
profound psychological significance of 
the many and varied disciplines of 
personality development is thus alto- 
gether missed. The evidence is dismiss- 
ed peremptorily, simply by disdaining 
the subject. Thus, in the name of sci- 
ence, a most unscientific act is com- 
mitted; and the science of psychology 
is deprived of a source of information 
and insight that can contribute greatly 
to the task of understanding the dy- 
namic processes at work in the inner 
life of man. 


E MUST consider this last point 

very seriously. Until now, the 
advance of psychology as a science has 
been seriously impeded by the fact that 
it has not been able to deal scientifical- 
ly with the subtle, seemingly subjec- 
tive experiences of the human person. 
The experiences of the spirit, the cre- 
ative moments of religion and art, are 


intangible and difficult to analyze. 


They are strange and frightening to 
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the temperament, the ‘psychological 
type,” and intellectual habit of mind 
of the dedicated laboratory experi- 
menter and statistic-gatherer. 


Nonetheless, temperamental 
sions placed to one side, we should not 
overlook the striking fact that experi- 
mental work has been going on for 
many, many centuries in the under- 
standing and channeling of the dy- 
namic processes of man’s inner life. 
These experiments have not been 
“controlled” in the modern sense; nor 
have they provided quantitative data. 
But, by a persistent, cumulative gath- 
ering and testing of personal experi- 
ence, through individual trial and error 
over the years, by reflecting, reconsid- 
ering, and reattempting the work, a 
process of experimentation in the dis- 
ciplined development of the personality 
has been carried on and a body of 
knowledge has been accumulated. 


aver- 


This knowledge is scattered in many 
traditions and is both concealed and 
conveyed in the symbolism of many 
religious and cultish doctrines. Be- 
cause of the diversity of its symbolic 
forms, it is a knowledge that is not 
easily available to modern man; but 
it could be made available to him, in- 
telligibly and usefully, if the science 
of psychology in whose province it 
belongs would take the trouble to 
study it, interpret it, and apply its find- 
ings scientifically. 


If modern psychologists would turn 
their attention to studying some of the 
early records of disciplined psycho- 
logical undertakings, they would soon 
realize that those prescientific men 
were working in a spirit of science not 
unlike their own, imbued with a high 
regard for the empirical testing of ob- 
jective psychological truth. The mod- 
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ern psychologist would then see that 
those early experimenters in psycho- 
logical development were engaged in 
the immediate and personal kind of ex- 
perimentation that is a necessity pecu- 
liar to the subject matter of psychol- 
ogy, i.e., the psyche or inner life of 
man. We could then find that those 
men, often labeled “mystics,” were ac- 
tually precursors and models for the 
development of a modern scientific 
psychology dedicated to the inner 
growth of personality. And when the 
modern work of interpretation would 
be far enough advanced, we would find 
that we had drawn from the hard-won 
“spiritual” knowledge of the centuries 
the basis for new psychological con- 
ceptions that would provide a more 
ample and more realistic awareness of 
the capacities of human personality . . . 
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As theologians, we can participate meaningfully 
in the redefinition of the personality in terms of 


its religious dimensions. 


The Religious Understanding of Personality 


T the time of the writing of these 
words, a prominent Protestant 
preacher is leading a fabulously well- 
attended series of religious meetings in 
the author’s city of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He is quoted in the morning 
paper as having said that the religious 
decisions of his audiences are not 
“emotional decisions, but matters of 
the intellect and will.” He is also re- 
ported to have said that “the personal- 
ity is a part of the soul; that part that 
lives on after you die is the soul.” 
Another minister reports that his 
laymen are asking him to preach a ser- 
mon on “loving the Lord our God with 
all our minds.” He is in a dilemma as 
to whether the mind is a separate part 
of the person. If not, just how is he to 
preach on this subject requested of 
him? Obviously, then, the problem of 
personality is a “live” issue in the re- 
ligious thinking of people. This is not 
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just a classroom exercise and object 
of research for scholars and students. 
These two references alone reflect the 
importance of defining the specifically 
religious dimensions of personality. 
An orderly presentation of theo- 
logical and other types of scientific re- 
search on the nature of personality will 
help to form such a working hypo- 
thesis of the religious dimensions of 
personality. The concept of personality 
provides a comprehensive, organizing 
principle for a systematic psychology 
or religion. Likewise, such a psychol- 
ogy of religion is essentially a venture 
in Christian apologetics. In a very real 
way the psychology of personality is 
a rallying point at one and the same 
time for a secularization of the doc- 
trine of man and an awakened religi- 
ous concern among contemporary psy- 
chologists of personality. 
Contemporary research persons in 
the field of personality are asking ul- 
timate questions about the nature of 
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personality. Gardner Murphy has ex- 
pressed it in this way : 


In a future psychology of personality 
there will surely be a place for directly 
grappling with the question of man’s 
response to the cosmos, his sense of 
unity with it, the nature of his esthetic 
demands upon it, and his feelings of 
loneliness or of consummation in his 
contemplation of it. There may be a 
touch of neurotic phobia in the persist- 
ence with which the modern study of 
man has evaded the question of his need 
in some way to come to terms with the 
cosmos as a whole. Whenever people 
have stopped the dizzying round of 
earning a living or the fascinating task 
of taking one another to pieces physi- 
cally or metaphorically they have 
felt incomplete as human beings except 
as they have endeavored to understand 
the filial relations of man to the cosmos 
which has begotten him . . . It would, of 
course, be inexcusable dogmatism to 
insist that this or that is the psycho- 
logical reason for such experiences, 
whether they derive from Oedipus com- 
plexes, from the fear of “too-bigness” 
of life, or from a primitive intellectual 
need for integration of experience. No 
one knows how adequate these guesses 
may be or what other factors may be 
involved. But our study of man must in- 
clude the study of his response to the 
cosmos of which he is a reflection. 


The “dizzying round of earning a 
living” and “taking folks apart” has 
also been the part of the theologian as 
well as the psychologist. Both from the 
point of view of the theologian and 
from that of the psychologist, then, 
it is my fond hope that this book will 
be a stimulus to serious thinking as to 
the religious dimensions of personal- 
it. Contemporary psychologists of per- 
sonality have expressed this need, and 
the need must be met by theologians. 
Contemporary preaching, religious 
education, systematic and biblical theol- 
ogy, and philosophical theology all 
have much at stake in the kind of con- 


ception of personality that becomes the 
controlling motif of modern man’s 
image of himself. We need to mark 
well an awareness on man’s part of the 
inescapable religious dimensions of his 
personality .. . 


UCH of the warfare between sci- 

ence and religion has moved 
upon the presuppositions of a super- 
naturalist-naturalist controversy. To 
this controversy may be attributed 
much of heavy secularism in the field 
of psychology and psychotherapy to- 
day. Such either-or thinking about 
man, based upon presuppositions 
which were both unfamiliar to and re- 
jected by the Hebrew-Christian writ- 
ers of the primary documents of the 
Christian faith, has laid the ground- 
work for the secularization not only 
of science but also of religion. There- 
fore, one of the persistent ideas run- 
ning throughout the following pages 
is that of pointing up. the radical dif- 
ference between what is commonly 
called “religion” and what is not so 
commonly known as the Christian 
faith. For, as Fosdick is quoted as hav- 
ing said, what many contemporary 
psychologists call religion, the New 
Testament and eighth-century 
(8.c.) prophets call sin! 


This negation calls for a quick af- 
firmation of another motif in person- 
ality research. This is a reaffirmation 
of the Hebrew view of the vitality and 
totality of personality as seen from 
the point of view of revelational theol- 
ogy. Such an approach to personality 
sees man in terms of the wholeness of 
the self as a creature standing in rela- 
tion before God as the Creator. Never- 
theless, this relationship is a disrupted 
relationship, made so by sin, accom- 
plished through man’s freedom. Man, 
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through sin, is ambiguously and de- 
structively related to himself, to his 
tellows, and to his Creator, and stands 
before God in need of reconciliation, 
redemption, and restoration of free- 
dom, having been bound by his own 
rebellion, or sin. God actively engages 
man self-encounter, interpersonal 
encounter, and in dialogue with him- 
self. 

This experience is both revelation 
and reconciliation, conviction and re- 
demption. Through conviction or self- 
acceptance man knows himself in re- 
lation to God as a sinner. Through rev- 
elation and atonement man _ knows 
God as redeemer. He thrusts himself 
by faith upon the grace of God as he 
is revealed partially through the law 
and the prophets and fully in Jesus 
Christ. This experience reveals man’s 
nature as being a self, or an I, to him- 
self and lays upon him the responsi- 
bility of becoming the self that in cre- 
ation and redemption he has been 
given the grace and power to be- 
come... 

The very need to redefine and re- 
affirm the Hebrew-Christian concep- 
tion of personality, however, suggests 
that the personality theory is undergo- 
ing a transition and that this redefini- 
tion and reaffirmation is timely indeed. 
Gardner Murphy, as he closes his mon- 
umental work on personality after 
having reviewed all the significant re- 
search at the time of his writing, says 
that two or three generations hence all 
that he recorded would be inadequate, 
fragmentary, and “temporally orient- 
ed.” He intimates that the whole field 
of personality research is undergoing 
a “pulverization” and that the ultimate 
dimensions of man’s personhood will 
be the direction of the reshaping of 
personality perspectives. 


December 


If, as theologians, we do our work 
well, we can participate meaningfully 
and—I hope—humbly in this redefi- 
nition of the personality in terms of its 
religious dimensions. To use Murphy's 
phrase in his remarks quoted at the 
outset of this chapter, this psychology 
of personality has room for “directly 
grappling” with these issues, ques- 
tions, and concerns. 

The Christian theologian cannot let 
the fear of being charged with a 
“Christian bias” keep him out of this 
grappling. Neither can he sit safely 
within the areas of the recorded say- 
ings of the Scriptures and the church 
fathers who spoke the “language of 
Zion” without at the same time trying 
to learn the language of his fellow 
grapplers, the psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and psychoanalysts. He cannot 
do it for the very reason that these 
other research men are at this identical 
moment facing some of the same ques- 
tions about man and his destiny with 
which the writers of Scripture and the 
documents of classical Christianity 
grappled. They are reformulating an- 
swers to these problems which often, 
as Richard Niebuhr says, use the clas- 
sical concepts of redemption, atone- 
ment, reconciliation, and the like with 
little or no knowledge or regard for 
the historical meaning of the Christian 
faith. 


Therefore, the task we have at hand 
in this treatise, in addition to being a 
systematization of the psychology of 
religion, actually goes beyond the prov- 
ince of the psychology of religion as 
such and enters the arena of Christian 
apologetics. The mid-century task of 
the psychologist of religion is not 
simply a descriptive one, as was true 
at the turn of the century in which the 
phenomena of the religious conscious- 
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ness were recorded. Nor is it in es- 
sence a deification of the processes of 
the smooth continuities of the natural 
sciences, as has been true more recent- 
ly. Even less, the task of the psychol- 
ogist of religion is not to “retard” 
the weak places in Catholic and Prot- 
estant supernaturalist authoritarian- 
ism with a few patches of evidence 
made synthetically from the descrip- 
tive data of psychology and psycho- 
therapy. 


HE TASK of midcentury psychol- 

ogy of religion as taught by a 
Christian theologian is to bring the 
witness of Reformation theology to 
bear upon the presuppositions, the 
conclusions, and the therapeutic meth- 
edology of contemporary psychology 
of personality. At the same time, the 
Christian theologian cannot take too 
immediate a recourse to the theolog- 
ical reality behind scientific psychol- 
ogy and psychotherapy. We agree 
with Hendrik Kraemer that to do so 
“is a damaging simplification and a 
cause of complete breakdown of com- 
munications between Christian think- 
ers and the world. As in all things, one 
must be theological at the right mo- 
ment, and not at every moment, which 
is a great art.” 

The Christian theologian must hear 
the scientific research men in the field 
of personality theory until they have 
finished what they have to say. He 
must then stay “open” to them in the 
event that the very act of his listen- 
ing to them has brought new light to 
them, and with the sure knowledge 
that they, too, are persons for whom 
Christ died, whether they know it or 
not. It is the theologian’s task not 
only to bear witness to Christian truth, 
but to do so in such a way as to per- 
suade even the psychologist to be re- 
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conciled to God in Christ. Further- 
more, the psychologists are not going 
to quit their lifework just because he 
happens to be a theologian. They are 
going to continue their research, and 
through them even more light will 
come to help the theologian in his task. 
This will be true especially if they, 
too, are Christians. 

However, the Christian theologian 
must not relegate his concern for per- 
sonality just because psychologists do 
not become Christian and develop sec- 
ular views of man, sin, and salvation. 
The Christian theologian must have 
the depth of perception to grasp the 
religious dimensions of personality 
running through their conversations, 
whether they recognize them or not. 
His theological science must rank first 
as he searches for disguised manifesta- 
tions of religious concern and uncovers 
the hidden roots of phenomena re- 
ported by the psychologists of person- 
ality ... 


T MUST be emphasized that the 

confrontation and exploration of the 
religious dimensions of personality is 
necessary because the validity of the 
Christian claims is being “brushed off” 
too often by blasé remarks that “psy- 
chology says” that they are not to be 
taken seriously. Sophomoric handling 
of both religion and psychology can be 
effectively offset only by a serious 
study of what “psychology” and “re- 
ligion” really say about the religious 


cGimensions of personality. Therefore, 
the hope to be of real aid to college 
students, professors, and pastors in the 
wrestlings of the spirit that the study 
of psychology creates for growing 
minds is one of the main motives of 
this writing. The more I have studied 
in the field, the more secure my religi- 
ous convictions have become. I could 
hope that this will enable others to de- 
fine that goal also. 


The crisis transition which contem- 
porary psychological perspectives of 
personality are undergoing, then, has 
both an apologetic and a pastoral rel- 
evance for the knowledge and service 
of God in the life of the churches to- 
day. Pastoral counseling and its larger 
context of pastoral care will be pushed 
from one unexamined set of fadistic 
assumptions to another without this 
sericus endeavor as a primary concern. 
Theory and practice cannot be neatly 
separated except for competitive pur- 
poses among insecure classroom teach- 
ers who are still trying to find a place 
in already overcrowded divisions and 
subdivisions of the college, university, 
seminary, and medical school curri- 
cula. 


The more we plumb the depths of the 
practice of the Christian ministry, the 
more the basic nature of man before 
God emerges as a primary concern. 
The more we plumb this primary con- 
cern, the more we begin to ask ques- 
tions about the crudeness and inept- 
ness of our pastoral practice. Conse- 
quently, such a study of the religious 
dimensions of personality may, it is 
fondly hoped, be a happy meeting 
place for an enriched and stimulating 
conversation between all the disciplines 
of theological study as well as between 
the theologians and the scientists of 
personality ... 
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Homosexuality: Disease or Way of Life? 


A CHAPLAIN writes... 


In reading the June issue of Pas- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY I became quite in- 
terested in your presentation of Berg- 
ler’s new book on homosexuality. 
Working in a mental hospital I have 
opportunity for numerous observations 
on the subject. Then, too, I have 
homosexual friends. The result is that 
I have done a good bit of thinking on 
the subject. I believe, however, I was 
interested primarily in how you would 
handle the situation. 


Let me say right now that I am well 
aware that this is an extremely diff- 
cult problem. There are no easy an- 
swers. And I also believe Dr. Bergler 
has made a number of correct observa- 
tions and valuable comments on the 
subject. Now that I have carefully read 
the significant part of his book which 
you have printed, plus your review of 
the book, and the book itself, I would 
like to share some of my reactions with 
you. 

My first reaction is that Dr. Bergler 
has fallen into the surprisingly care- 
less habit of continually confusing a 
part for the whole. In other words, be- 
cause something is true for many 
homosexuals he automatically con- 
cludes that this becomes true for ail 
homosexuals. He is constantly refer- 
ting to the “typical homosexual” 
(whatever this means) and immediate- 


ly implies that these peculiar charac- 
teristics apply to all homosexuals. This 
is simply not true, and is a dishonest 
deduction. Or, to change the picture 
and yet use the same principle of rea- 
soning, during the last war many mar- 
ried men served in the armed forces. 
The common impression is that many 
of these men engaged in extramarital 
relations. According to Bergler’s meth- 
od of reasoning, we could thereby con- 
clude that all married men in the forces 
had extramarital relations. Again I say 
this is dishonest reasoning. The doctor 
is trying too desperately to prove his 
point. He has accurately described 
many homosexuals. But there are also 
many homosexuals who would never 
fit his descriptions. 

But then, what group of homosexu- 
als is he describing? Fortunately, he 
tells us—those who are found in com- 
fort stations, Turkish baths, and parks. 
I know this is true for one segment of 
the total homosexual population. But 
many of my homosexual friends would 
not be found dead in these places. I 
think the good doctor gives us a help- 
ful clue here when he compares the 
homosexual who is found in the above 
places with the heterosexual who fre- 
quents a house of prostitution. But I 
also have many heterosexual friends 
who would not be found dead in a 
house of prostitution. So Dr. Bergler 
has accurately described the Jowest 
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level homosexual and through his dis- 
torted manner of reasoning, which I 
have described in the paragraph above, 
he has quickly proclaimed that this is 
true of all homosexuals. And I say that 
this is a perversion of honest reason- 
ing. It is no more fair to say that all 
homosexuals are like the group which 
visit Turkish baths, than it is fair to 
say that all heterosexuals are like the 
group which visit houses of prostitu- 
tion. And I would be willing to specu- 
late that the rate of mental illness is 
high for both groups. But to argue that 
because there is mental illness in this 
lowest group of homosexuals therefore 
all homosexuals are mentally ill, is as 
stupid as trying to maintain that be- 
cause there is mental illness in the low- 
est group of heterosexuals therefore all 
heterosexuals are mentally ill. 


In regard to Dr. Bergler’s evalua- 
tion of homosexuality as a way of life 
(incidentally, this would make an ex- 
cellent research project), I can find no 
evidence that he has done any serious 
work on the subject. It is true that 
he has talked to a number of homo- 
sexuals who have come to his office for 
help. And this is good. But this is 
only the first short step. To honestly 
answer the question it would be ab- 
solutely necessary for our friend to 
step outside his office and live for a 
period in a homosexual community, 
studying the homosexual in his per- 
sonal and social and business life, and 
then compare the results with the 
heterosexual pattern. But Dr. Bergler 
has done none of this. He can only 
speak for those who visit him as a doc- 
tor..And-his conclusions here are quite 
correct; I believe. The great majority 
of homosexuals who visit a doctor are 
ill. But this is hardly startling, since 
the great majority of heterosexuals 
who visit a doctor are also ill. In no 
sense of the word is Dr. Bergler quali- 


December 


fied to speak of homosexuality as a 


way of life. 


Freud made this very same mistake 
years ago when he maintained that 
religion was a symptom of mental ill- 
ness. This was understandable since he 
confined his observations to his office 
patients. Freud’s mistake, and now Dr. 
Bergler’s, was that he only observed 
the mentally ill who visited his office. 
Office patients are not valid subjects 
for any test. 

I do not object to Dr. Bergler’s 
use of the above methods when he 
is working with his patients. After all 
they have come to him for help and 
any means he employs; fair or foul, 
which is effective is good. But it is 
quite a different situation when the 
problem is transferred from the doc- 
tor’s office to the press where it be- 
comes a subject for discussion. Then 
it is necessary to become objective. 
Questions should be asked. And I be- 
lieve the observations and questions | 
have raised are valid and pertinent. 

Again, let me make my position per- 
fectly clear. I am not primarily defend- 
ing the homosexual. I am saying that 
Dr. Bergler is presenting a distorted 
picture. He has correctly diagnosed 
homosexuality in its lowest form, but 
only that. My observation is that in 
contrast in its highest form the homo- 
sexual is extremely sensitive to moral 
values; he has lived a life dedicated 
to humanity and its deepest needs, and 
he has often helped spearhead move- 
ments in our culture which have re- 
sulted in a better way of life for all. 

(Name withheld at 
editor's suggestion.) 


OR. EDMUND BERGLER, psychiatrist 
and author of Homosexuality: Dis- 
ease or Way of Life? replies . . . 


I received a copy of Chaplain 


’s letter and am simply amazed 
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that a chaplain should defend homo- 
sexuality. I can only conclude that the 
chaplain is naive in believing his 
“friends’” tales, thus making himself 
an unwitting dupe of the efficient 
homosexual propaganda machine. 

Chaplain ————’s semantics are 
poor; every time he objects to an al- 
legedly wrong conclusion, he calls it 
“dishonest.” This is paradigmatic* for 
the whole emotional outburst that 
characterizes his letter. Although he 
claims that he is not “primarily” de- 
fending the homosexual, obviously— 
using once more the hated semantics— 
“not primarily” includes also a de- 
fense. 

What is Chaplain *s main ar- 
gument? I described correctly, so he 
admits, the “lowest level’? homosexual, 
but neglected to take into account the 
high-class homosexual. This is a 
mirage: the high-class homosexual ex- 
ists only in the fantasy of homosexuals. 
I quoted to one of these homosexuals 
who used the identical argument, 
Logan Pearsall Smith’s statement: 
“When they come down from their 
ivory towers, idealists are apt to walk 
straight into the gutter” (page 254 of 
Homosexuality: Disease or Way of 
Lije?) Chaplain has simply no 
conception of the psychic structure of 
homosexuals, and makes—on moral 
grounds—a distinction between dif- 
ferent types of homosexuals that does 
not exist. Long term relationships are 
an extreme rarity among homosexuals 
—their “injustice collecting” makes it 
impossible. The fact itself is acknowl- 
edged by Kinsey, another defender of 
homosexuals. Moreover, the neurotic 
psychic twist, inherent in the perver- 
sion, precludes all the high moral prin- 
ciples Chaplain — erroneously 
credits homosexuals with. 


*From the noun “paradigm”—a model or 


pattern. 
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The material of my book was gath- 
ered in 30 years with nearly 650 ho- 
mosexuals; 100 were successfully 
treated. Taking the extreme promiscu- 
ity of homosexuals into consideration, 
one hears of a few hundred homosex- 
uals if one treats one. 

The objection that I should have 
lived in homosexual communities be- 
fore writing my book is downright 
silly: does Chaplain refer to 
prisons ? 

In an explanatory letter, Chaplain 
wrote to me: “You know, sur- 
prisingly enough, I like you. Maybe 
it’s because you are a fighter, and so 
am I, Maybe it’s because you are try- 
ing very hard to help people, and I 
hope to qualify here too . . . You have 
helped me, and I am grateful.” 

I cannot fully reciprocate these 
feelings, although I am tolerant with 
human error. Chaplain did a 
great disservice because—in his ig- 
norance of the real structure of homo- 
sexuality—he is not cognizant of the 
fact that the homosexual grape-vine 
will record his singular and mis- 
guided expression as typical, and for 
decades one shall hear the argument 
that “pastors” approve of homosex- 
uality. To make matters worse, two 
homosexual publications, “One,” and 
“Mattachine Review,” used the iden- 


tical arguments Chaplain ad- 
vances. 
How little Chaplain inward- 


ly approves of the change of homosex- 
uals is visible from his peculiar state- 
ment that “any means he (Dr. Berg- 
ler) employs, fair or foul, which is 
effective, is good.” 


—EpmunND Berc-er, M.D. 
PAUL B. MAVES, a clinically trained 
minister and teacher, replies . . . 


Chaplain graciously sent me 
a copy of his letter to you reacting to 


December 


Dr. Bergler’s book Homosexuality: 
Disease or Way of Life? with a per- 
sonal note of appreciation for my re- 
view but indicating that he was much 
more negative than I toward the book. 


I am glad he shared his reaction. It 
is good to have more than one point of 
view, for any review, no matter how 
studiously it attempts to be objective, 
is a personal evaluation. I did indicate 
in my review that I thought Dr. Berg- 
ler was too absolutist and too sweep- 
ing in his generalizations. I also in- 
dicated that many, and I am among 
them, would not find the psychoan- 
alytic theory of etiology altogether 
convincing. Furthermore, I indicated 
that the book impressed me as being 
hastily written. But I did feel that it 
would be helpful to the parish minister 
and was worth recommending for him 
to read. 


As to the eventual validity of the 
major thesis that homosexuality is a 
disease which can be cured if its vic- 
tims want to be, I am not qualified to 
judge, although the argument made 
sense to me. Chaplain ’s chief 
protest seems to be wth this thesis. 
He admits this is true of some but re- 
fuses to admit it is true of all. Evident- 
ly he believes firmly that for many, 
homosexuality is a way of life and that 
many homosexuals have and do lead 
useful, productive lives which have en- 
riched and advanced our culture. 

It is not clear to me whether he 
means that these persons practice sex- 
ual relations with other persons of 
their own gender, or whether they are 
persons who recognize in themselves 
tendencies toward such practice, cou- 
pled with an inability to enjoy hetero- 
sexual relations. I wish Chaplain 


would write a paper documenting 
his thesis out of his experience, as Dr. 
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Bergler has documented his thesis out 
of his experience. 


Perhaps part of the difficulty is 
semantic. When is a homosexual a ho- 
mosexual? And to what extent are 
homosexual patterns or tendencies 
subject to modification or eradication ? 
And if we could assume that some 
persons suffer from psychic wounds 
or physiological conditions which make 
it impossible for them to function 
heterosexually or to fully accept per- 
sons regardless of gender, how can 
they be helped to accept and live pro- 
ductively within their limitations? 


The term disease has a subjective 
connotation. It implies that the one 
who is ill is out of joint with his times, 
uncomfortable, unable to function up 
to his capacity, and aware of it. What 
in one culture might be a way of life, 
in another culture could be nothing 
but disease because of the valuation 
placed upon it by the culture and the 
meaning it has for personal relations. 
From a Christian standpoint, homo- 
sexuality as a deliberately fostered and 
defiantly pursued way of life would 
seem to be flight. from destiny. 


Homosexuality by definition seems 
to imply not only the inability or lack 
of desire to have sexual intercourse 
with persons of the opposite sex, but 
a rejection of and dislike for, if not 
hatred, for persons of the opposite sex. 
Thus it would seem to render a person 
incapable of loving all other persons 
fully or wholeheartedly as persons. 
However, there are psychic wounds 
other than those which manifest them- 
selves in homosexuality which also in- 
terfere with the capacity to love. Is 
there any difference between homosex- 
uality and a deep sense of inferiority 
or worthlessness, for example? Must 
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we not in either case strive to make 
such persons whole? 

As far as my attitude toward the 
homosexual is concerned, my present 
inclination would be something like 
this: If homosexual practices can be 
pursued without disturbing public 
order, without the seduction or injury 
of the innocent, or without undermin- 
ing public morality and morale, I 
would leave the homosexual alone. 
Otherwise society must protect itself 
by insisting upon reform or forcible 
restriction of the freedom of the ho- 
mosexual. If the homosexual is a prob- 
lem to himself and to those with whom 
he comes into contact, then we ought 
to provide means for his treatment and 
take steps to see that he gets it. Ob- 
viously punishment is not the solution 
and what I advocate here would apply 
to any other perversion. As far as edu- 
cation or child training is concerned 
I would hold that heterosexuality and 
freedom from crippling obsessions or 
compulsions and the capacity to love 
all persons wholeheartedly must be our 
aim. The achievement of anything less 
than this is failure. 

—Paut B. Maves 
Professor of 
Religious Education 
Drew Theological Seminary 
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DR. W. L. CARRINGTON 


Dr. W. L. Carrington, Australian 
physician and psychiatrist, whose book 
Psychology, Religion, and Human 
Need, was last month’s special selec- 
tion of Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club, will be teaching at Drew 
Theological Seminary during the com- 
ing year. He will be substituting for 
Dr. David R. Mace, who is on an ex- 
tended leave of absence as Field Con- 
sultant of the International Missionary 
Council for the Council's Christian 
Home and Family Life Emphasis. 
(Among the urgent things which Dr. 
Mace is bringing to completion before 
his extended trip away from this coun- 
try is a special issue of PASTORAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY on Divorce, the Church, and 
the Minister, which he is guest editing 
for us.) 

Dr. Carrington, in addition to being 
an outstanding practitioner in Aus- 
tralia, as well as author of his out- 
standing book, is President of the Na- 
tional Marriage Guidance Council of 
Australia. 


CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


F.B.1. director J. Edgar Hoover re- 
ported recently that more major crimes 
were committed in the United States 
in the first six months of this year than 
in any other similar period on record. 
1,399,670 major crimes, Mr. Hoover 
said, were reported by Police Depart- 
ments across the country in the six- 
month period—an average of one crime 


every 11.2 seconds. Particularly alarm- 
ing in this rise in criminality is the rise 
in juvenile delinquency. In commenting 
upon this rise recently, “The Church- 
man” said : 

“Clergymen and other church leaders 
should be alarmed particularly by the 
FBI report showing almost 46 per cent 
of the arrests for major crimes in the 
U. S. in 1956 were committed by per- 
sons 18 years old, or younger. The 
FBI report cited a 17.3 per cent rise in 
juvenile arrests in 56, compared to an 
increase of only 2.6 per cent in other 
age groups. Cities with more than 
25,000 population reported a 16.5 per 
cent increase in arrests of such young 
persons, and smaller cities reported 
a 20.9 per cent rise.” 

For a fuller discussion of this prob- 
lem and what the minister can do about 
it, see our special issue on The Church 
and Juvenile Delinquency, October, 


1955. 


DR. HARDING AND THE PILGRIM 

“Afterthoughts on The Pilgrim” is 
the title of an article based on an address 
at a meeting of the Analytical Psychol- 
ogy Club by Dr. Esther Harding, author 
of Journey Into Self, a Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection in Janu- 
ary, 1957. 

The article continues her exploration 
of the deep psychologica! insights in 
John Bunyan’s classic. The article con- 
cludes : “Just as in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the major concern of men was no 
longer with the exploration of the phys- 
ical world, which had absorbed the 
greatest energies of the sixteenth, but 
involved instead a contest waged in 
men’s minds, so, today, the newest field 
of exploration is the inner world of the 
psyche, and it is there we must look for 
the new truth, the new way, that will 
lead us to the goal we seek, which is to 
become whole.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Making the Ministry Relevant 


LARMED by the speedy deteri- 
oration of mental health among 
the American people, the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health has sought 
to determine which agencies of public 
welfare are most crucial in creating an 
atmosphere in which mental vigor and 
realism arise, are sustained, and hence 
prevent undue emotional disturbance 
and psychogenic mental disease. 
Among others, religious agencies were 
thought of as perhaps the most stra- 
tegic points in this attempt. Contrary 
to other resources, such as physicians 
and lawyers who are only consulted 
because of or during the event of ac- 
tual stress, the religious organizations 
have at least potentially the possibil- 
ity of being in continuous and rela- 
tively intimate touch with large groups 
of the public. The most immanent task 
lies in preserving and enhancing this 
opportunity. 

In order to determine the most ef- 
fective method for accomplishing this 
purpose, the National Institute of 
Mental Health has given equal grants 
to three universities which contain 
within their structure a_ theological 
school of each of the three major 
faiths. These are Yeshiva University 
in New York, Loyola University of 
Chicago, and Harvard University. 

The purpose is not to interfere with 
their respective theological education 
nor to degrade any religious society 
to a mere mental health agency. Aside 
from requiring the proper administra- 
tion of the funds, the U. S. Govern- 
ment has attached no further strings 
and will not identify itself with any 
resulting findings. 


Harvard University has decided to 
make this study, known as the Univer- 
sity Project on Religion and Mental 
Health, as fundamental, broad, and 
practically relevant as possible. While 
its Divinity School acts as host to the 
actual functioning of the Project, an 
advisory committee from the university 
at large brings to it the resources of all 
fields dealing with human nature and 
relations. It is comprised of Paul Til- 
lich of theology, Erich Lindemann of 
psychiatry, Dana Farnsworth of men- 
tal health, Cora Dubois of anthro- 
pology, G. C. Homans of sociology, 
Gordon W. Allport of psychology, and 
G. Goethals of education. 


The Boston area provides, further- 
more, a wide variety of already well 
functioning opportunities for the spe- 
cialized training of future ministers in 
pastoral care. Without competing with 
them, the Harvard Project will make 
appropriate use of them and hopes in 
turn to be able to contribute to their 
aims. 

The Project recognizes that the an- 
cient union in one person of the priest 
and the medicine man is no longer pos- 
sible or tenable. The present day 
cleavage between them is only partly 
due to mutual misunderstanding, dis- 
trust, and professional rivalry. The in- 
tegration of theology and psychiatry as 
such is and should be recognized as 
impossible, for both disciplines oper- 
ate from different premises, or diverse 
levels, and with incongruous methods, 
as well as having clearly separate goals. 
The only common ground which they 
might share is their respective under- 
standing and appreciation of man. 
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O BRIDGE the _ contemporary 

alienation between the minister 
and the psychiatrist, it seems to be best 
to approach the problem simultaneous- 
ly from two different points of depar- 
ture—their understanding of man and 
their practical cooperation—tending 
toward a juncture. 


It was long thought of as valueless 
to consider first of all our fundamental 
understanding of the total human 
nature and its responsible stand in this 
world, while our thought systems and 
experimental findings seem to be in 
themselves conclusive. This meant 
that theology became in actuality more 
and more irrelevant while it cemented 
with highest philosophical and exegeti- 
cal skill its doctrinal, moral, liturgical, 
and institutional concepts. Meanwhile, 
behavioral and natural science, each on 
its own part, was complacently self- 
confident that the evolution of its 
methods and findings would gradual- 
ly make the inner and outer order- 
liness of nature so self-evident that 
man would either be found to be a 
complete organic particle in the over- 
all harmony of nature; or that, through 
the strength of his reason he would 
soon be able to establish, sustain, and 
fulfill such harmony. 


A radical reconsideration of the 
human factor, in theory as well as in 
practice, which is ever mindful of the 
uniqueness and never fully under- 
standable nature of man, will consti- 
tute the needed link between theology, 
the humanities, and science. As much 
as its approach is exclusively pheno- 
menological, it will guard itself against 
absolutizing its own results and con- 
clusions. It is precisely the deepest 
mystery in man’s self-understanding 
which accounts for the creativity and 
resourcefulness by which man takes a 
progressive and responsible part in the 
development of history. 


December 


Such a continual quest for a realistic 
human self-understanding will certain- 
ly include the theological understand- 
ing of man but also present a critically 
sympathetic challenge to consider 
earnestly the concrete relevance of the 
Christian faith. Equally, the secular un- 
derstanding of man will be taken most 
seriously without allowing the neces- 
sary and experimental objectivity to 
be mistaken for irresponsible aloofness 
and over-specialized disintegration in 
the search for the understanding of 
modern man. 


Such interdisciplinary teamwork 
should not be conceived ‘in terms of oc- 
casional conferences on the highest 
level, but rather as very concrete co- 
operation of professors who guide and 
supervise graduate research. The mere 
mentioning of terms which are as 
loosely and ambiguously used as the 
“self,” “love,” “personality,” “en- 
vironment,” etc., should make us 
aware how desperately such ground- 
work is needed, if ever there shall be 
any mutual understanding. 


This provides the opportunity to 
train future teachers and researchers 
whose outlook will be more relevant 
and realistic. Think only of the realm 
of theological education, where, up un- 
til now, there has been no special and 
adequate provision for preparing those 
who either teach religion on a college 
campus or serve as chaplains in this 
most crucial phase of a young per- 
son’s development. But while many 
contemporary theologians and minis- 
ters may falsely and dangerously pose 
as psychotherapists, perhaps even 
more are psychiatrists in their practice 
forced to deal with philosophical and 
ethical problems for which they were 
never prepared in their medical train- 
ing. 
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PEAKING now of the practical 
aspect which deals with the prep- 
aration for the actual contribution of 
ministers in the community, one should 
never deceive one’s self to believe that 
this is satisfactorily accomplished 
through the merely intellectual presen- 
tation of psychiatry to the theological 
students. In order that this could be 
effective at all, it is necessary to give 
utmost attention to the emotional 
maturity and growth of the prospective 
ministers. Only when they are human 
enough to realize in themselves and 


A superb book for the whole family at 
Christmas and throughout the year: the 


story of how men worship the world over. 


GREAT RELIGIONS 


for others the actual personal meaning 
of the Christian faith will they be able 
and confident to render their specific 
pastoral services and not attempt to 
either deny the place of psychiatry or 
imitate its therapy without skill. 

It is equally important that where 
theological students through so-called 
clinical training—an in itself mislead- 
ing term—are exposed to the actual 
situation of ministering to the physical- 
ly or mentally ill, they be sufficiently 
guided to understand this experience in 
the context of their total theological 


Eloquently written 
by the editors of 
LIFE & lavishly 
illustrated both in 
color and black- 
and-white. 


deluxe edition $15.50. At all bookstores. 
Simon and Schuster 
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education and be given a chance to re- 
appraise their theological thoughts and 
learning in the light of their practical 
work. 


Still the exposure to extreme cases 
of human stress does not represent the 
most common occurrence in which 
parish ministers have to deal with 
human problems which could endanger 
mental health and balance or call for 
teamwork with the psychiatrist. 


For this reason, the Project intends 
to cooperate very closely with the 
U. S. Government Project on Com- 
munity Research. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Erich Lindemann, the subur- 
ban problem is studied in the town of 
Wellesley and the urban predicament 
in Boston’s West End in order to de- 
termine the nature and trouble of 
communal living in a given situation 
and its impact on personal develop- 
ment and interpersonal relations. It 
would be most illuminating for future 
pastors to take active part in the pro- 
fessional activities of the psychiatrists, 
psychologists, ministers, and_ social 
workers involved, and at the same time 
to have ample opportunity to discuss 
their resulting questions and insights 
with those experts supervising the 
study. 


ONSIDERING the importance 

and delicacy of a true ministry in 
our complex age, it should be carefully 
discussed whether we do not need, as 
it is common practice in the medical 
profession, to institute a program of 
ministers-in-residence. After comple- 
tion of his careful and concentrated 


formal studies, the theological gradu- 
ate, if he is sensitive, feels very 
strongly the need for a supplementary 
training which combines supervised 
professional experience with further 
and _ specified clarification of the 
theological background to which he 
was heretofore barely introduced on a 
mere theoretical level, when he was, as 
a student, only passively receptive. 

It is quite obvious even if not so 
readily admitted that the prestige and 
effectiveness of the Christian ministry 
has greatly suffered through the tardi- 
ness of the theologians to constantly re- 
think its nature and place in the ever- 
changing world situation. Over a pe- 
riod of five years, the Harvard Univer- 
sity Project on Religion and Mental 
Health would like to assist this en- 
deavor by tackling it from the de- 
scribed angle of the total problem. 
Its theological director and his psy- 
chiatric associate depend on and wel- 
come the very broadest cooperation of 
those who are equally interested and, 
upon their insight and experiences, can 
contribute substantially. The hope is 
to be able to present suggestions and 
recommendations to other theological 
schools. It would be foolish to believe 
that any such single project can solve 
the lasting problem of making the min- 
istry relevant. But it should be ex- 
pected that one limited attempt could 
snowball into a Reformation-like re- 
discovery of the vitality of the Chris- 
tian faith for and in our time. 

—Hans HormMann 
University Project on 
Religion and Mental Health 
Harvard University 


Sickness of the Mind 


E can deal with 25% of the people who come to us by means of the physical 

instruments of science, but for the 75%, we really don’t know what to 

do—they are people who are passing on the sickness of their minds and their 
souls to their bodies—Dr. CHARLES Mayo 
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ELIGIOUS DIMENSIONS OF 
PERSONALITY by Wayne E. 
Oates (Association Press—$4.50; 


special price to Book Club mem- 
bers, $3.95) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 


Club.) 


We are irresistibly interested in 
ourselves but the datum of our interest 
has a blind center. The human self is 
not wholly accessible to observation 
and thus never fully amenable to em- 
pirical analysis. Hence, any intelligible 
account of personality entails postu- 
lates and assumptions which are not 
simple inferences from the inspectable 
data of behavior. This means that 
the philosophical — and theological — 
perspectives of the theorizers are cru- 
cial for their resulting pictures of the 
self and its “dimensions.” But this 
means, in turn, that these perspectives 
must be judged on their own terms, 
ie., descriptions of object-self must be 
judged by the canons of empirical 
methods ; postulates about the subject- 
self must be judged on philosophical 
and theological grounds. By and large, 
the prevailing assumptions in modern 
personality-theory have been “natural- 
istic” or “mystical” — more closely 
kin to humanism and to the non-rev- 
elaticnal religions than to the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. Moreover, they 
have generally pretended that their 
conclusions have the authority of their 
“scientific method.” Christians in the 


psychological forum have often been 
abashed by the prestige of the major- 
ity, or else embarrassed by the dual- 
istic images of “body” and “soul,” 
“flesh” and “spirit” which bulk so 
large in classical Christian anthropol- 
ogy. 

It is important news, therefore, 
when a book appears which really 
holds in vital balance the holistic per- 
spectives of the modern behavioral sci- 
ences and the biblical notions of Man 
as God’s creature. Religious Dimen- 
sions of Personality is just such a 
book. 

Its basic aim is to provide orienta- 
tion and background for Christians 
who will take part in the necessary 
confrontation between psychologists 
and theologians in the really serious 
study of the inscope and inner center 
outreach of selfhood. Oates is quite 
explicit about his method and quite 
consistent in carrying it out. He seeks 
to combine the empirical analysis of 
observable data with the faith-premises 
of Christianity in respect of those 
“dimensions” of personality which lie 
beyond the reach of description. He is 
widely recognized, in the field of pas- 
toral counselling, as one who is sensi- 
tive and open to the best wisdom and 
practice in contemporary psychother- 
apy. But he writes as an avowed and 
knowledgeable Christian who proposes 
to discuss basic issues in personality 
theory “without relegating his own 
theological concerns or compromising 
his [Christian] position.” Moreover, 
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he wants to bring out “the disguised 
manifestations of religious concern 
and uncover the hidden roots of reli- 
gious phenomena reported by the psy- 
chologists” in their studies of person- 
ality. In such a difficult undertaking, 
he succeeds remarkably well. 

After two introductory chapters on 
current trends in personality theory, 
Oates analyzes the effects of heredity 
and “innate desires” on the emergence 
and shaping of the self. He then re- 
views the processes of development, 
structure, and destruction of person- 
ality. He concludes with three chapters 
on “some spiritual laws of person- 
ality,” “the spiritual goals of man’s be- 
coming,” and “the Christian under- 
standing of personality.” The pattern 
of the first nine chapters is to describe 
the psychological dimensions of each 
issue (heredity, environment, “in- 
stinct,” etc.) and then to match this 
with an appropriate discussion of what 
biblical religion has to say at each 
point. The discussion ranges widely 
from the prophets and Plato to Angyal 
and-Sullivan. It is not always thorough 
but it is always relevant and useful— 
especially for the student who needs a 
synoptic view of the problem before 
he essays more ambitious forays on 
his own. 


Oates is refreshingly explicit about 
his own postulates. His basic anthro- 
pological premise is that “an autono- 
mous self both exists and becomes the 
stackpole of personality.” A_ brilliant 
metaphor, that — save for the incor- 
rigibly urban! His basic theological 
premise is that “the integrity, the 
identity and the durable significance of 
our persons is somehow sustained by 
God.” That somehow is in Oates’ own 
italics, but it is not merely a sign of 
vagueness. It is, rather,’ a confession 
of the genuine mystery in which man’s 
search for himself begins and ends. 


December 


With these faith-premises to guide him 
and a considerable psychological so- 
phistication in the analysis and ap- 
praisal of the data of behavior, Oates 
works through the main issues of per- 
sonality theory and builds a solid foun- 
dation for his concluding affirmations 
about the human person — viz., he is 
a creature, a sinner; he has the power 
of self-determination, may elect to ex- 
press his love at the cost of suffering, 
finds the highest meaning in life in his 
response to God’s claim on his life. 

It will be easy for several types of 
readers to underestimate this book. 
The “man-for-himself” psychologists 
will be offended by Oates’ unabashed 
avowals of an orthodox Christian po- 
sition. He will even have colleagues in 
the field of “pastoral care’? who will 
feel that he has been needlessly “theo- 
logical” — this being, for them, an 
antonym of “scientific.” There will be 
those who will recognize that Oates’ 
mastery of the contemporary literature 
is plainly superior to his understand- 
ing of the classical tradition. There 
could be justifiable complaints against 
the somewhat rough-hewn style of the 
book. Finally, there are those who have 
come to shy away from “textbooks” 
and “surveys.” 

But each of these partially valid 
reservations will conceal a prejudice 
that obscures the conscious aim and 
real value of this book. Oates is not 
out primarily to persuade the secular- 
ists — save of their “blindspots” to- 
ward religion. He is not out to sum- 
marize the history of the idea of per- 
sonality — although he could have 
done a little better by Aristotle and 
Thomas than he does. He is not out 
to charm those who can be persuaded 
only if the notion is elegantly phrased. 

Instead, he has set himself to show 
the range and relevance of biblical reli- 
gion in the serious study of “the di- 
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mensions of personality.” This he has 
done. Only those who have shared in 
this study will know how difficult such 
4 project is. But anyone can profit 
from it, if they will give this book a 
careful and serious reading. It is an 
important contribution to a crucial 
field at an urgent time. 

-ALBERT C, OUTLER 

Professor of Theology 

Perkins School of Theology 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas, Texas 


EET JOE ROSS by Russell L. 
Dicks (Abingdon Press—$2.50) 
When Russell L. Dicks, about twen- 
ty years ago, in collaboration with the 
distinguished Boston physician and 
surgeon, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, pub- 
lished his first book, The Art of Min- 
stering to the Sick, he quite startled 


American pastors with the insight, 
cogency, and authority of his writ- 
ing. And well he might, for Dr. Dicks 


did not gain his knowledge of the sick- 
room from reading about it, but from 
long and painful illness as a patient, 
and from rich experience as a chaplain 
working with leading physicians and 
surgeons in one of America’s greatest 
centers of healing, the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Since then he has 
produced several books on counseling 
with and ministering to the sick, has 


edited the magazine “Religion and 
Health,” and lectured widely through- 


out the country. 

In Meet Joe Ross we get an insight 
into Dr. Dicks’ own supporting § reli- 
gious philosophy. Joe Ross, the author 
tells us, is “the friend of my imagina- 
tion, for no such person exists, and 
yet he does. He is part of the thou- 
sands of persons with whom I have 
talked and whom T have sat beside dur- 
ing the past twenty-four years as a 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN 


- 
11 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


hospital chaplain, pastoral counselor, 
and teacher.”’ With Joe Ross, a typical 
citizen with normal problems and ten- 
sions which find release through talk- 
ing with an understanding friend, the 
author carries on a series of conver- 
sations about the problems which wor- 
ried Joe—why illness and death, family 
discord and divorce, depression and 
suicide, alcoholism, in a world created 
by a good God? What is man and 
what is the nature of God? Who was 
Jesus Christ? Is man immortal? And 
much else. 

Joe Ross turns out to be a very ar- 
ticulate and well-informed individual. 

In fact, T doubt if any of Dr. Dicks’ 
patients possessed the body of informa- 
tion, the psychological and_philosophi- 
cal insights, and the theological orien- 
tation, that the author assigns to Joe, 
unless he had the college and seminary 
training, and the counseling experi- 
ence with the sick and bereaved, that 
the author possesses. In fact, if I were 
writing a title for this review it would 
be “Meet Russell Dicks.” 

In the later chapters, indeed, the 
roles are reversed, and Joe assumes 
what is essentially the role of the coun- 
selor and lets the author talk out his 
tensions. And these chapters are ex- 
ceedingly informative, especially when 
Dr. Dicks talks in one chapter about 
the experience of pain—‘“pure, hot, 
devastating, destructive, unrelenting 
pain’”—as the author had himself ex- 
perienced it. Here is the authentic 
voice of a sufferer. The danger, the au- 
thor points out, is that pain may leave 
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a permanent scar on the soul. 

With regard to Dr. Dicks’ view of 
the nature of effective counseling it is 
clear from these recorded conversa- 
tions that he would assign to the coun- 
selor a much more active role than 
would be allowed by the advocates of 
“non-directive counseling.” A _ lively, 
dynamic, give-and-take relationship is 
established between counselor and 
counselee in these conversations. But 
there are limits. The counselor is not 
atgumentative. He is accepting, non- 
judgmental, careful not to impose his 
opinions, encouraging free expression 
of points of view and release of emo- 
tion. The major concern with Dr. 
Dicks is to aid in the release of ten- 
sion, evidently with the expectation 
that if that is accomplished and a 
wholesome atmosphere provided, the 
counselee will find the right solution 
of his problem. 

Whether you agree or disagree with 
the author, you will find Meet Joe 
Ross a stimulating and helpful book. 

T. Hotman 
Minister of 
Underwood Memorial 
Baptist Church 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


aed AND REDEMPTION by 
Lewis J. Sherrill (John Knox 
Press—$3.50 ) 


This book merits the publication of 
this Revised Edition. The pastors who 
discover it will be fortunate. It brings 
together psychological and theological 
insights into the nature and causes of 
guilt and their answer in the “cleansing 
sea of God’s forgiveness.” 

In the treatment of this major theme, 
it gives excellent insights into counsel- 
ing procedures. Let one sentence speak 
for the wisdom of many: “Whenever 
perplexed persons say, ‘tell me what to 
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do’ (they) .... become tempters to 
the churchman luring him on to ascend 
a mountain of spiritual authority and 
hand down the Christian ‘law’ to what 
he thinks is a people hungry for his 
leadership in morals.” 

The author keeps close to the Scrip- 
tures as he journeys from guilt to the 
cleansed life. Different psychological 
interpretations also are described and 
evaluated. When difficult areas of 
thought perplex the reader, the path is 
illumined by case studies. The thought 
usually follows in logical sequence and 
the over-all plan unifies widely diver- 
get material within the basic theme. 

The opening chapters are the least 
rewarding section of the book to this 
reviewer. We start with the concept of 
guilt itself as a part of human experi- 
ence but are soon plunged into a search 
for the nature and source of conflict out 
of which man’s sufferings arise. After 
wide explorations into ancient philos- 
ophy, Greek thought, religious out- 
looks, and contemporary psychologies, 
we emerge with widened knowledge of 
the nature of the conflicts but a bit hazy 
about their “location.” Are they out- 
side or inside of individual men? 


If the reader has survived the open- 
ing chapters, he gets into the meat of 
the book with the discussion of “guilt 
as fact and feeling.” Primitive emotion 
follows a well-defined pattern. An “‘ob- 
served threat” is followed successively 
by anxiety, hostility, and guilt. Malig- 
nance in “dynamic relationships” such 
as those of the family step up this chain 
reaction. When one of this trio appears, 
we can expect the others. The sense of 
guilt is usually secondary to anxiety 
and hostility. 


Anxiety arises through frustration 
in the two great needs of man; the need 
to identify himself with something 
greater than himself and the need to be- 
come an individual who can_ respect 
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himself and pursue his own ends. Hos- 
tility can be healthy but flares in dan- 
gerous forms in the progress from 
“eros” love to “agape’’ love. It results 
in such “outcroppings of guilt” as “at- 
tack” and retaliation. Each is a part of 
a total pattern of the endeavor to escape 
from guilt which is both futile and 
dangerous. “Disintegration” becomes a 
real possibility. 

Effective help is to be found in both 
psychiatry and Christianity. Their re- 
sources can be used by any “suitable” 
person known as a “therapist” on be- 
half of a “‘sufferer.” If the latter trusts 
the therapist, he is able to relive his 
experience with him. The crucial test 
for the therapist is to accept this person 
as the latter’s deeper emotions are be- 
ing relived and “continue unmistak- 
ably to be emotionally on the sufferer’s 
side as this ‘private hell’ is entered to 
its very bottom.” When the sufferer 
finds such a therapist, he begins to 
“respond with a warm strong feeling 
unlike any he has known before.” The 
healing has commenced. In the end the 
sufferer is ‘* born again.” “He displaces 
both his hostility and his love onto the 
therapist.” He “finds a new self coming 
into being within himself, and begins 
to accept responsibility for himself.” 

“In effective therapy the sufferer has 
encountered agape love toward himself 
from another person. This enables him 
to satiate his own ‘eros’ love, dispose 
of his own hostility, anxiety, and guilt, 
and respond with agape love.” 

The drama of one man’s life has 


meanwhile been lifted into the world 
drama of the cross of Christ. The re- 
demption of the sufferer has been made 
possible by the cross of Christ. The re- 
sources on which the therapist has 
drawn are explained by “the incredible 
gospel of Christianity, its tremendous 
good news, God himself in human form 
has come to the human scene, has suf- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, esses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


EARN A DEGREE 


Through Home-study. Instruction offered by 
several and British Institutions, 
whose New York representative will furnish 
the desired information. Variety of courses. 
Usual degrees. Also request free circular 
regarding the preparation of original ser- 
mons, theses, speeches, book-length manu- 
scripts. CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, Dept. PP, Main 
P. O. Box 627, Montreal, Canada. 


fered and died not only for man but 
with man, to the end that any who will 
may be liberated into new life which 
is nothing less than rising from the 
dead.” 

The faith of the sufferer has open- 
ed the door. God has entered and com- 
pleted the redemption “because He is 
able to go down with man to his hell 
penetrating to the depths of the emo- 
tional underworld” with transforming 
love. The need of man for something 
greater than himself is met by his par- 
ticipation in the body of Christ. More- 
over, he continues within the church 
even when he falters in the new life. 
He is liberated “unto the widest free- 
dom in the universe” but has the re- 
sponsibility to make the decisions for 
his own life and share in those made 
by the church. God no longer condemns 
him. He must learn not to condemn 
himself. Justified by faith, he knows a 
“peace which cannot be taken away by 
the vicissitudes of life nor by the in- 
cident of death.” 

Vere V. LOPER 

Pastor, First Congregation! Church 

Berkeley, California 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s 

~s; largest book is seeking manu- 

of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 

=e. Special attention to new writers. 

Ly work is ready for publication, 

for let PE—it’s {res Vantage 

Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 

(Midwest Office: 220 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.) 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


Franklin G. Ebaugh, then Director of 
the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, 
who marked out a course of reading 
and also gave generously of his time 
in personal conference. Still disclaim- 
ing professional training in the 
realm of pastoral psychology, Loper 
has nevertheless, during the past quar- 
ter century, done pioneer educational 
work along this line in addition to his 
own pastoral counseling. 


On Ebaugh’s invitation, he spoke 
to the students of the University of 
Colorado Medical School on religious 
factors in relation to mental illness. 
Somewhat over his own protests, he 
was also persuaded, twenty-five years 
ago, to present a course in personal 
counseling in the night sessions of the 
University of Denver. When he went 
to Berkeley in the late thirties, he was 
invited to become a part-time mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Pacific School 
of Religion teaching pastoral counsel- 
ing and church administration. He also 
became one of the lecturers in the 
famous course on “Youth and Mar- 
riage” at the University of Califor- 
nia, conducted for many years by Noel 
Keys. Loper’s pamphlets on “A Word 
Before Your Marriage” and “The 
Marriage Service Interpreted,” al- 
though written merely for use with his 
own people, have been extensively 
used also by ministers all over the 
country. 


Vere Loper has always disclaimed 
technical preparation or competence 
in pastoral psychology. He continues 
to study the field, through reflection 
on his own experience as well as 
through the writings of others. He has 
done much helpful teaching in this area 
although, by his own choice, he now 
does less than formerly. He rejoices 
that men with more extensive technical 
education are becoming teachers in 
this field, in his own locality as well as 
across the country. 


The genuine modesty that is char- 
acteristic of Vere Loper should not 
be permitted to cloud. our appreciation 
of his pioneering work in several as- 
pects of pastoral psychology. He was 
one of the first to deal with medical 
students in terms of the relation oi 
religion and psychiatry. He developed 
a pastoral counseling dimension to his 
ministry in such a way as to make it 
integral, not as a mere addition or as 
a pseudo-specialty. He was one of the 
first to attempt to think through 
church administration in the light of 
the principles and insights of pastoral 
psychology. He was an early seminary 
teacher of a pastoral psychology at- 
tempting to relate psychological prin- 
ciples to practical church leadership. 

The advance of pastoral  psy- 
chology, like that in any other field, 
has required and will require the serv- 
ice of a few specialists. From that 
group Vere Loper modestly disasso- 
ciates himself. But the advance of a 
field requires also the discerning and 
imaginative application of specialist 
findings by the more general practi- 
tioner. Perhaps rightly, this is how 
Vere Loper sees himself. But _ his 
contribution to the cause of pastoral 
psychology—which is nothing if not 


integrated into the everyday work of 


minister and local church—is surely 
no less than that of specialists. 
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Pastoral Peychology Sook Aub- 


Yotn You! and receive free of charge our 


eurrent Selection ... 


Religious Dimensions 


of Personality 
by Wayne E. Oates 
(Bookstore Price $4.50) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


«/TCHE pastor’s conception of personality is foundational to the kind of preaching he does,” 

says Dr. Oates in his statement about the purpose of this new and most valuable book. 
Basically, the purpose of this book is to provide the minister with a psychology of religious 
experience which will “deepen and widen the reflective task of the minister both as counselor 
and as preacher.” Verily, this book “is a seed bed of thoughts for preaching and counseling,” 
for without such wisdom “pastors are not pastoral counselors but mere tinkerers with men’s 


sou 


As Professor Outler, one of America’s great theologians. says in his review. “Oates in 
this book has set himself to show the range and relevance of biblical religion in the serious 
study of ‘the dimensions of personality. This he has done. Only those who have shared in 
this study will know how difficult such a project is. But anyone can profit from it, if they will 
give this book a careful and serious reading. It is an important contribution to a crucial field 
at an urgent time.” 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON-— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book 
absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations. 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges will 
save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
books. Take advantage of this opportunity 
now! 


Please enroll me as a member of Pastorat 
PsycuoLtocy Book and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
Religious Dimensions of Personality. It is 
distinetly understood that I am in no way 
obligated. I will receive advance notice of 
each month’s Club Selection, so that I may 
notify you if I do not want it; and I am not 
required to purchase any minimum number 
of books in any period of time. Furthermore, 
I may return for full credit any Club Selection 
with which | may not be fully satisfied. 
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Christmas Gift 


There is no more fitting Christmas gift you can give to your friends and 
colleagues— ministers, physicians, psychiatrists—than 


A Subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


a ministers’ magazine which is equally valued by the minister, psychiatrist, and the 
physician. A gift subscription to Pastorat PsycHo ocy will be proof of the tremendous 
contribution which religion is making to the art and science of understanding human 
behavior, and helping human beings; of the important role of the minister in his joint 
work with the physician and with the psychiatrist in eliminating human misery. You 
will be proud of your colleagues’ reactions, whether they be ministers or psychiatrists, 
to the materials in the journal. 


Here is what next year’s subscription will bring to your friends: 


Special issues—each one exploring profoundly the following aspects of a human 
problem... 


DIVORCE, THE CHURCH, AND THE MINISTER 
THE MINISTRY AS A VOCATION 
THE MINISTER AND ALCOHOLISM 


Your Gift Subscription will include the Annual Directory of Pastorat PsycHoLocy—a 
uniquely important reference volume which has been hailed as a most significant con- 
tribution to the work of the minister as well as the psychiatrist (it sells for $1.00 alone). 


In addition, our next year’s issues will contain contributions by some of the following outstanding people: 
Paut Titiicu, University Professor, Harvard University; Wayne E. Oates, Professor of Psychology of Religion, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; Carrott A. Wise, Professor of Pastoral Psychology and Counseling, 
Garrett Biblical Institute; Sewarp Hi_tNner, Federated Theological Faculty, University of Chicago; Atrert C, 
Outter, Professor of Theology. Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University; Roy A. Burxnart, 
minister of First Community Church, Columbus, Ohio; Joun S. Bonnett, minister of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. New York; Bonaro W._Overstrert author and lecturer; Kart and Witit1amMm MENNINGER, The Menn- 
inger Foundation; Dr. Erica Fromm, William Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry; Dr. Rotro May, 
psychologist; Cart R. Rocers. Professor of Psychology and Psychiatry, University of Wisconsin—and many 
other equally significant writers, analyzing in a practical, working way the problems encountered in the 
minister's as well as the psychiatrist’s work. 


ORDER BLANK 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY Special Christmas Gift Rates 
Great Neck, New York 


Please send PastoraL PsycHotocy for 
one year to the following: 


1 one-year subscription 
Additional one-year subscriptions .. 


Your own subscription (new 
newal) may be included at these special 
rates. 


Please include my own subscription 
Gift Card Should Read from O New 
My Own Name Is —) Extension 
Street ... I ENCLOSE $..... 
0 or bill me. 
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Special Christmas Gift Card with your name will be sent to the recipient. 
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